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AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 








Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Is Not Competition for 
Acacia Representatives 


Under the low premium principle adopted by Acacia in 1926, its 
rates are lower in most cases than those of New York Savings Bank 
life insurance and in many cases than those of Massachusetts Sav- 
ings Bank insurance. 


Savings Bank life insurance is not sold by agents, the theory being 
if the agent is eliminated the insurance can be sold at lower rates. 


The Acacia plan proves it is possible to have the agency system; give 
the policyholder the service he needs and at the same time give him 
his insurance at rates lower in many cases than those of Savings 
Bank life insurance. 


Acacia Believes in the Agency System 


IT BELIEVES that the desire created by the agent is almost en- 
tirely responsible for the large amount of life insurance in force 
with its untold benefits to our American homes. 


IT BELIEVES that the man who wants to provide financial pro- 
tection for those he holds most dear or for himself needs the expert 
advice and professional service of qualified agents to help him plan 
his program and select the policy that will best suit his needs. 


In addition to its low rates Acacia returns to its policyholders the 
savings from economical management, wise investments and better- 
than-average mortality. 


Acacia Agents Are Partners 


Under the Acacia agency plan the agent’s earnings are cumulative. 
He has a continuous interest in the policies he writes because he 
receives a monthly income which increases in proportion to the busi- 
ness he keeps in force. 
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OR more than a quarter of a 

century, in sickness and in 

health, through times of pros- 
perity and through depressions, 
through twenty-five annual vaca- 
tions and as many months of Sep- 
tember, O. F. Gillion, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life representative in the 
little town of Berne, Indiana, has 
made the consecutive weekly pro- 
duction club of that company. In 
recognition of this feat—believed 
to be a world's record—the offi- 
cers of the Lincoln National last 
nonth tendered a testimonial din- 
ser to Agent Gillion in the com- 
nunity auditorium in Berne. 

Mr. Gillion entered the life in- 
surance in his home town in 1910 
and brought to his new vocation— 
he had been a school teacher pre- 
fiously—an energy and enthusiasm 
which speedily overcame the na- 
tural handicaps to be faced in a 
community of that size. One of his 
juiding principles in consecutive 
production is to “do it now." He 
plans each day's work and quota 
ust as he does for each week, 
month and year, and believes it 
important to write some business 
each Monday morning. He advises 
against spending the first part of 
the week in preparation for the big 
business to be written the last 
three days. Too much enthusiasm 
and pep are expended before the 
results commence to show in the 
atter plan. His record attests the 
soundness of this method. 


- 


O. F. GILLION 
General Agent, Lincoin National Life 


At the testimonial dinner Mr. 
Gillion received a solid gold watch 
appropriately engraved. 

The record for which Mr. Gil- 
lion was honored is one outstand- 
ing in many ways. In addition to 
producing at least one application 
each week for more than 1300 
weeks, Mr. Gillion has been the 
leading personal producer of his 
company six different years—more 
often than any other man in the 
company ranks. The Gillion agency 
now has more insurance in force 
than had The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company when Mr. Gil- 
lion first became associated with 
it. 

Chairman of the Board Arthur 
F. Hall served as toastmaster of 
the banquet program and remi- 
nisced about the early experiences 
of Mr. Gillion in Berne. He then 
introduced the following Lincoln 
National Life general agents: J. 
C. W. Coppess and R. R. Coppess 
of Greenville, Ohio; S. A. Bard- 
well of Cleveland, Ohio; G. F. 
Lofthouse of Detroit, Michigan, 
and V. J. Harrold of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. Stressing the national 
prestige that Mr. Gillion has won 
for Berne, Mr. Hall read letters 
and telegrams from guests not 
able to attend. 

Mr. Hall then introduced vice 
president and director of agen- 
cies A. L. Dern, who complimented 
Mr. Gillion on his nation-wide rec- 
ord. 


... OUT IN FRONT... 








At age fifteen young Gillion was 

applying himself in the public 

schools of Berne in preparation for 
@ career as a teacher 


Shortly after he decided that life insurance held 
more promise than either banking or teaching 


At twenty-five Mr. Gillion had six 

years of school room work behind 

him and had acquired a distaste 

for the "ceiling" he saw in pros- 
pect there 
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The special Modernized Systematic Sav- 
ings Plan featured by the Bankers National 
Life Insurance Company is not only a good 
investment—it’s good business, and every 
dollar YOU invest in it does double duty. 


This Modern Plan has all the advantages of 
low cost ordinary life in event of death .. . 
all the advantages of endowment forms in 
event of survival . . . cash withdrawals with- 
out policy loan interest any time after pay- 
ment of second premium . . . guaranteed 
interest at the rate of 314% on savings... . 
privilege of reducing premiums to ordinary 
life rate at any time without evidence of 
insurability . .. payment of face amount plus 
savings in event of death . . . payment of face 
amount at end of 25 vears. 


MONTCLAIR 








To Have And To Hold 


Have you a difficult prospect who claims 
he can invest the difference between low cost 
and endowment forms and be ahead of the 
game in event of premature death? Have 
you explained the difficulties of saving sums 
regularly . . . of putting new principal and 
earnings to work earning interest at once, of 
avoiding losses over so long a period? 


Tell him that you can do this for him, and 
in the event of death pay his beneficiaries 
both his life insurance and savings accounts. 
Tell him the plan is also available to chil- 
dren ages 1 day to 1414 years for educational 
and protection purposes, with or without 
waiver of premium benefit on the parent. 
Would he be interested? . . . Think it over. 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW JERSEY 











OLD enough to be 
stable . . . YOUNG 
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write to the Agency Department of the United Life and 
- Accident Insurance Company for the full story about our 
gressive combination contract—life, containing double and triple indem- 


nity, with weekly accident protection, non-cancellable and non- 


enough to be pro- Te may be your real opportunity—don't knock. Simply 


proratable. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company agents inerease 
their earnings selling this combination life and non-cancellable 





accident insurance. 

Do you want to increase your earnings? 
R E L l A N C E L F E OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS--ACT NOW 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH Address your letter to: 


MORE THAN $470,000,000 OF William D. Haller, Secretary and Agency Manager 
United Life and Accident Insurance Company 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE Connel, Tw Medien 
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The Egoist and the Altruist 


GOISM and altruism in the common concept are opposed. 
< Yet the inherence of a certain degree of each in every in- 

dividual, under the broad law of compensation, seems essen- 
tial to success and achievement. Surely no man, were he devoid 
of pride or had he not the inspiration of love for his fellows, 
could be induced to consider, for instance, the purchase of life 
insurance, though the payment of the premiums involved only 
minor sacrifice. 


Pride, through perhaps the vice of egoism, motivates man to 
many of his more commendable actions. What the world thinks 
of man prompts courageous deeds. To provide well for his family 
against any and every unkind fate or fortune nurtures the ego 
because such a benefactor will win the plaudits of the crowd. The 
egoist will know a greater pleasure than the meek because to the 
real joy which comes from the knowledge of a deed well done 
will be added the pleasure that comes from feeling that the public 
sings his praises. 


Unless a man, however, possesses those traits of human char- 
acter which impel him toward unselfish consideration of the wel- 
fare of others, which is the essence of true altruism, he cannot be 
even a prospect for life insurance which presumes that the bur- 
den be borne by the initiator and the benefit accrue to another. 
Every man, because of his relationship to his family, if he has a 
spark of unselfishness in his being, is disposed through love alone 
to undertake to his utmost their protection against material sorrow 
and suffering. Life insurance, he can understand, effects this 
in a most efficient manner. He is pleased then to follow the ad- 
vice of a life insurance agent. 


On the other hand, altruism, in the practice of which so few 
excel, is no more than an overdeveloped egoism—paradoxical as 
that may appear. Nietzsche says: “An altruistic attitude, one 
which has lost its egoism, is in every case an unfortunate thing. 
As with individuals, so it is with peoples. When a man begins 
to lose his ego he begins to lose his best instincts, and to choose 
by instinct that which is harmful under the belief that we are in- 
fluenced by so-called ‘disinterested motives,’ is to be well on the 
road to decadence.” 


The life insurance man then has a dual task in his quest to 
bring protection to the men and families of America. He must 
arouse pride and foster charity. Zealous to stand before his fel- 
low men as one willing and able to buy a substantial estate, the 
egoist will strive to measure up to high place in public esteem 
which is envisioned for him. Bulwarked by this perhaps baser 
side the agent can with assurance appeal to the noble side and 
depict the happiness which shall come to his loved ones through 
his thoughtfulness and care. 


Let 2 
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HE life insurance agent—as an 
individual, as a producer and as a 
factor in community and national 

affairs—came into his own during the 

joint meetings of the Life Insurance 

Sales Research Bureau and the Life 

Agency Officers Association at the 

Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 

last week. 

Heretofore the joint gathering has 
debated the merits of selection, of 
training and of motivating the agent. 
This time, while none of those fac- 
tors was forgotten in the program ar- 
rangements, the speakers went much 
further in their consideration of the 
man in the field. They lauded his 
achievements and vigorously agreed 
that they and their companies would 
definitely come to his defense. Too 
long, they averred, has the agent’s 
light been hidden under a bushel. Too 
long has he been the butt of stupidity 
in humor and lack of public under- 
standing. 


Disciple of Thrift 


High time it is that the business 
nen and the public of the United 
States and Canada be told the facts— 
which are that the life insurance 
agent is a real disciple of thrift; that 
the service he renders cannot be dupli- 
cated by anything or anyone else; that 
the economic status of the nation’s de- 
pendents is a responsibility which he 
has never shirked; and that instead 
of forming a class which should be 
eliminated, he has fully and consis 
tently justified his existence by his 
hard work, his persistency in selling 
protection even to those reluctant to 
finance its benefits, and his long range 
vision of what financial security 
means in terms of private enterprise. 

Speaker after speaker stressed the 
fact that the public should be made to 
realize the part played by the life in- 
surance agent in the national weal. 
Citizens should know that the distress 
and poverty in this country as a result 
of the depression would have been un- 
(despite desperate govern- 
ment spending) had it not been for 
the billions of dollars paid by life in- 
surance companies to policyholders, 
beneficiaries and dependents during 
the past ten years. It is not too much 
to assume that there would have been 
financial revolution in this country had 
it not been for such payments—pay- 
ments made possible because the agent 
brought his message of thrift into the 
homes of millions of prospects. 

In an outstanding plea for defense 


bearable 
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A. E. 
PATTERSON. 
New Chairman, 
Life Agency 
Officers 


Association 
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SALES EXECUTIVE 


of the life insurance agent Jerome 
Clark, vice-president of the Union 
Central Life, brilliantly reviewed what 
the underwriter has accomplished and 
urged the producer himself, as well as 
the companies, to explain his status 
and that of his business to everyone 
with whom he comes into contact. The 
wave of financial panic that washed 
over the people of this country during 
the worst years of the depression was 
not stopped by anything except the 
work of the life insurance agent, said 
Mr. Clark. Now, when foolhardy 
spending is the order of the day, only 
the life insurance agent raises his 
voice to preach thrift. 

There are those who take the posi- 
tion that originally the life insurance 
agent was needed to preach the gospel 
of life insurance, but that now the 
public is fully aware of what the busi- 
ness stands for and no longer needs 
the agent. 

Critics of the business, intimated 
the speaker, generally allege that the 
agent is no longer necessary; that the 
public is being oversold; that lapse 









Reported 


ratios are, in some undefined way, the 
fault of the companies and _ their 
agents; and that savings bank or gov- 
ernment insurance is the final answer. 

Against these critics is the record 
of the life insurance agent himself 
who has collectively put some 65,000,- 
000 policyholders where they have a 
substantial stake in their own future 
and the future of the life insurance 
companies. Against these critics also 
is the daily work of the life insurance 
agent who keeps after his prospect, 
driving him in the direction of thrift 
and of protection for himself and his 
dependents. The present standing of 
life insurance and its accomplishments 
is the greatest feat of salesmanship 
the world has ever known and “Wiih- 
out the service of the life insurance 
agent and his persuasion, life insur- 
ance itself becomes impotent and its 
value is lost to those who need it 
most.” 

In planning for success, and not 
just to avoid failure, said Mr. Clark, 
agency compensation might well be re- 


vised on ihe basis of profit to the 
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SEABORN T. 
WHATLEY. 
Chairman, 
Convention 
Executive Com- 
mittee. 
Sales Research 
Bureau 


































agent from business which is, in the 
final analysis, profitable also to the 
company. The variety of sales policies 
is a healthy attribute in the business 
and companies may well recruit men 
for “the specific company and the 
specific sales method,” thus getting 
away from the stultifying “assembly 
line theory of management.” Any 
program of action must contemplate 
the sales policy of the company; a full 
partnership of effort with the agent; 
and a genuine leadership from execu- 
tives. The fine sincerity of the 
speaker, the soundness of his com- 
ments and the impassioned plea he 
made for defense of the American 
Agency System brought a spontaneous 
ovation from the convention floor. 

On Tuesday of last week, the first 
day of the general sessions, Harry T. 
Wright, associate manager of the 
Equitable Life at Chicago and vice- 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, faced what was 
perhaps the largest combined meeting 
ever held by the LISRB and the 
ALAO. (There were already 378 reg- 


istrations at that time, with about 
another 200 unregistered attendance.) 

Mr. Wright convincingly attested to 
the work of the life insurance agent in 
any community by citing case after 
case from his own experience—cases 
where life insurance had functioned 
fully only because the agent had kept 
after the prospect, had serviced the 
policy continually throughout its ex- 
istence, had often tided the policy- 
holder over bad times and had seen to 
it that the life insurance he held 
finally accomplished its purpose. 

The speaker’s comments might well 
have been sent to the TNEC members 
in Washington, D. C., who seem to 
think that the life insurance agent is 
an unnecessary survival, for they 
made two facts surely evident: that 
life insurance will do what it says, 
and that the agent often gives, in 
time, service and money, much more 
than he receives. Incidentally, Mr. 
Wright pointed with pride to the fact 
that, of the business he has written, 
82 claims have been paid for a total 
of $1,182,000. 





In order to convince the prospect, 
said the speaker, it would be well for 
every agent to keep a record of death 
and disability payments to clients as 
a means of stirring buying enthusi- 
asm. As a public relations factor 
nothing is better for the business than 
the life insurance agent, contended 
Mr. Wright, and the service he renders 
after the policy is sold is a better jus- 
tification for his continuation than is 
the original sale. To agree with those 
who would take the life insurance 
agent out of the business is to make 
a fatal error, for “If you eliminate the 
life insurance salesman, then why not, 
with equal justice, eliminate all sales- 
men from American business?” 


Beneficent Business 


Also outlining the work of the life 
insurance agent and glorifying his 
position in the country’s affairs, was 
Milton F. Jones, assistant supervisor 
of the Travelers, who pointed out that 
life insurance is actually “benefit dol- 
lars in exchange for premium dollars” 
and that the beginning producer real- 
ly knows that he is in a great and 
beneficent business when he pays his 
first death claim. While the depres- 
sion clearly showed the soundness of 
the savings represented by life insur- 
ance, the agent must continue to 
preach the gospel of income and con- 
tinue to feel the bigness of the oppor- 
tunity before him. He must also real- 
ize that the story that put the first 
one hundred billion dollars of life in- 
surance on the books was the tale of 
real protection for “Mary and the 
Baby.” The reason prospects some- 
times say “no” is because the agent 
is unable to paint a better picture of 
life insurance than the prospect al- 
ready had before the agent called, said 
Mr. Jones. The agent must cling to 
this concept of life insurance and must 
encourage the prospect to buy with a 
financial program that is based on 
how much income the policy will pro- 
duce and how long that income will 
last. 

The work of the Sales Research Bu- 
reau during the past year was de- 
scribed by S. T. Whatley, vice-presi- 
dent of the Aetna Life, who laid 
emphasis on the studies which the Bu- 
reau has made available including 
“Agency Morale” and “Factors of 
Agency Management” (both in prep- 
aration) and who also announced the 
formation of the new committee on 
compensation for agents. 
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It remained, on the first morning of 
the sessions, for Charles T. Davies, 
retired hosiery manufacturer of Wyo- 
missing, Penna., to come in from out- 
side the life insurance business and 
tell those in it just why he wants 
everyone to know its benefits. Mr. 
Davies has $1,000,000 of paid-up life 
insurance and believes that without 
life insurance no man can fulfill his 
ambitions and his hopes. The main 
features of the talk he made are the 
same as those he has promulgated 
since he first spoke before the Chicago 
Life Underwriters early this year. 

Since that time he has addressed 
large gatherings of underwriters at 
Detroit, at the recent NALU sessions 
in St. Louis and at the American Life 
Convention. The second $500,000 of 
life insurance he bought was single 
premium and now has a surrender 
value of $356,000. Against that is 
the present value of a list of stocks 
which he had been advised to buy in- 
stead of life insurance in 1928. Those 
stocks have a value of about $111,000 
now, and have been as low as $53,000. 
Mr. Davies, with wit and pertinent 
comment, points out that he is glad 
that he has his life insurance which 
not only has a high cash vaiue, but 
which would have paid $500,000 haa 
anything happened to him in the in- 
terim! 


Effects of War 


In the afternoon of the first day 
of the sessions, Dr. Claude L. Ben- 
ner, vice-president of the Continental 
American, made an interesting talk 
on the effect of the European War 
as it may apply to 1, general busi- 
ness; 2, price levels; 3, public think- 


ing regarding government and busi-~ 


ness. It may be expected that the 
Federal price index, which stood at 
102 in August, may go as high as 130 
around the close of the year, he said, 
but advance buying has been respon- 
sible for the huge volume of war 
orders and is not to be depended upon 
for 1940. Foreign countries are pre- 
pared for the present war and, in 
view of the static fashion in which 
the “war of nerves” is being con- 
ducted, they can be expected to get 
along without large new purchases 
for a long time. 

This country, if it remains out of 
the war, is not likely to see any great 
rise in price levels. Hitting on loans 
to South American countries, the 
speaker pointed out that current loans 
were already in default and there 
was no reason to expect that new 
loans, if made, would fare any better. 
He sensed a growing revulsion of the 
American people against the idea of 
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New Officers 


Officers elected at Chicago last week 
are the following: 

Life Agency Officers Association — 
Chairman, executive committee, Alex- 
ander E. Patterson, vice-president, Penn 
Mutual Life; vice-chairman, F. H. Havi- 
land, vice-president, Connecticut General 
Life. 

Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau— 
Chairman of the Board, Vincent B. Coffin, 
vice-president, Connecticut Mutual Life; 
vice-chairman, A. B. Olson, vice-president, 
Guarantee Mutual Life. John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., was re-elected manager. 





government interference with busi- 
ness, but warned that unless the trend 
to government encroachment is sharp- 
ly checked, the outlook for private 
life insurance is not without clouds. 
He urged his hearers to get out and 
defend the American Agency System 
to all policyholders and prospects and 
suggested the intensive use of the new 
Life Insurance Institute in pleading 
for the rights of private enterprise. 


aft 





Vincent B. Coffin 


Fred Bremier, of the division of 
commercial research of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, offered a study 
on consumer research in the life in- 
surance field. The study covered the 
metropolitan cities of New York and 
Chicago, as well as six other large 
cities and 14 middle sized cities. The 
study cited the annual income of fam- 
ilies in various income brackets and 
showed the proportion paid for life 
insurance in each. That proportion 
was about 7 per cent for the cities 
studied. The position of life insurance 


premiums with regard to average an- 
nual family expenditure was detailed 
by family groups, as well as its posi- 
tion with regard to expenditures for 
other possessions and commodities. 
The “upper half” of the families, for 
the 15 major expenditure items cov- 
ered, put life insurance in eleventh 
place. It is exceeded by (in addition 
to food and lodging) expenditures for 
amusements, passenger cars, gifts and 
education. Mr. Bremier’s excellent 
consumer study was available to the 
delegates in chart form, with copies 
supplied to officials for further digest. 

The first day of the meeting closed 
with the remarks of Harry W. Mann- 
ing, general manager of the Great- 
West Life of Winnipeg, who cited life 
insurance as a factor in the mainte- 
nance of neighborly relations between 
the United States and Canada cover- 
ing, as it does, some 28,000,000 fam- 
ilies in both countries. The business 
on this continent, he said, is super- 
vised by 57 commissioners and super- 
intendents who do their jobs well. The 
companies are custodians of nearly 
thirty billion in assets and there are 
some 100,000 home office employees 
and nearly 200,000 agents. He averred 
that life insurance can well afford to 
accept the challenge of its critics and 
preached a gospel of “financial secur- 
ity through the democracy of life in- 
surance.” 


No Sacrifice of Volume 


As for the business itself, it is not 
necessary to sacrifice volume in order 
to maintain quality and stress should 
be laid upon persistency of good busi- 
ness. Present management troubles 
result from decline in interest rates 
to the point where it amounts to 
“money management by government.” 
He expects that mortality will remain 
about at a constant and believes that 
companies must keep their fingers on 
the pulse of the public because the 
test of the life insurance business is 
“agency understanding and the atti- 
tude of the public.” 

Holgar Johnson, new president of 
the Life Insurance Institute, was in- 
troduced to the cenvention and made 
a brief talk in which he stressed the 
fact that the agents of the country 
form the best force for bringing about 
a correct public attitude. He asked 
the cooperation of the Life Agency 
Officers in a public relations program 
and declared that the effectiveness of 
the work of the institute will depend 
largely upon the leadership of pro- 
duction officials. 

Recent amendments to the Social 
Security Act are more in line with 
the demands of the situation, declared 
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M. Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life, during an out- 
:tanding address delivered on the sec- 
ind day of the joint meeting of the 
Agency Officers and Sales Research 
Bureau. Although part of Mr. Lin- 
ton’s talk was “off the record,” much 
cf it was not and that portion 
clearly expressed his opinions. If life 
insurance men pretend to ignore the 
Social Security Act they will find 
themselves in a peculiar position when 
c»ecks begin to go out. Rather should 
tey make certain that they under- 
siand the act, together with the new 
amendments, and understand, too, 

it there is plenty of room left for 
the service of life insurance. 


No Antagonism 


For insurance to take an attitude 
antagonistic to the new act amend- 
ments would have been foolish, in the 
pinion of the speaker, since it could 
not well demand the exclusive right 

cover the 25 per cent of those per- 
sons who are within its market. (This 

ferred to his contention that only 
about 25 per cent of those within the 
ict are logical prospects for ordinary 
life insurance.) Mr. Linton said that 
74 per cent of the people under the act 
sot wages of less than $1,500 yearly 
n 1937 and that, for them, social se- 
urity is a distinct benefit. 

Life insurance must not take a de- 
featist attitude, insisted the speaker, 
ut it can do itself little good by per- 
sistent reaction of an antagonistic na- 
ure to moves which are obvious in 
the national picture at the moment. 
Rather should it concentrate on its 
ightful market and devote its ener- 
zies to explaining the service it has 
endered and the great place it has 
chieved in the entire national eco- 
1omie structure. Mr. Linton’s re- 
marks were, at some points, taken by 
hearers as being different from the 
militant attitude suggested by Leroy 
Lincoln, president of the Metropolitan 
Life, in his talk before the American 
Life Convention a few weeks ago. 

On the same morning’s program 
with Mr. Linton was Charles J. Zim- 
nerman, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
zeneral agent in Chicago for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life. Mr. Zimmer- 
nan naturally got away from con- 
sideration of company problems and 
back to those of the agent very quick- 
y when he pointed out that produc- 
tion was about the only place where 
»verhead could be regulated. The cost 
of life insurance is based on interest 
rates (now beyond the control of those 
in the business); upon mortality sav- 





Jerome Clark 


ings (fairly well standardized by 
agency selection and underwriting) ; 
and upon overhead. 

Only the last named is subject to 
real control of a definite nature, be- 
lieved the speaker, and it is a tribute 
to the production forces that progress 
in that control has been made. He 
discussed the Aptitude Test and de- 
scribed its effectiveness as an imper- 
sonal and scientific standard of selec- 
tion. Then, touching upon the TNEC 
investigation, as it hit against money 
expended for sales contests and simi- 
lar efforts, he cogently said: “De- 
spite what the TNEC has to say about 
contests, competition is still the spice 
of life.’ He advocated a continued 
policy of self-study and self-examina- 
tion for the production end of the life 
insurance business and applauded the 
American Agency System in _ these 
words: 


Agency System in the U. S. 


“The only difference between life 
insurance in the United States and in 
the rest of the world is the American 
Agency System. . . . That system is 
responsible for giving the United 
States, with 7 per cent of the world’s 
population, 70 per cent of the world’s 
life insurance.” 

Also on the program for the morn- 
ing session last Wednesday were 
Henry Bossert, Jr., manager of the 
agency research department of the 
Provident Mutual Life; W. J. Adams, 
of the agency department of the Can- 
ada Life; H. J. Cummings, vice-presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Mutual; and 
L. S. Morrison, consultant of the Re- 
search Bureau. All four of these 
speakers dealt with problems peculiar 
to selection and training of agents. 


Mr. Bossert described the work of a 
group of agency executives who have 
been studying the persistency factor 
in production. The interest of public, 
agent and company in persistency is 
the same, he said, and from the stud- 
ies which are being conducted it is 
hoped that ways and means for en- 
couraging persistency will emerge. 
Mr. Adams detailed the need for care- 
ful selection of men, and Mr. Cum- 
mings described the working of the 
Aptitude Test, coming out strongly 
for its wider adoption. Concentration 
on the development of morale as the 
priceless ingredient in the production 
was urged by Mr. Morrison who cited 
cases from the records of the bureau 
in support of his contentions. 

The session on Wednesday after- 
noon concluded with the stirring ad- 
dress of Jerome Clark which was le- 
scribed at the outset of this report 
and which was, in itself, an epitome 
of the attitude of company executives 
toward the life insurance agent and 
his place in the business, as well as 
his status as a component part of the 
national welfare. Mr. Clark’s com- 
ments ended an afternoon that heard 
one outsider and several well known 
agency men “go to the bat” for the 
salesman and the business itself. 


L. A. A. and the Public 


Karl Ljung, superintendent of 
agencies for the Jefferson Standard 
Life and now president of the Life 
Advertisers Association, outlined the 
efforts of that body to further the 
cause of life insurance in the public 
mind since it formation in 1933. He 
said that the program of the LAA 
involved a better advertising and sales 
promotion approach, and a keener in- 
terest in the means for fostering pub- 
lic understanding and public good will. 
He contended that while in the past 
life insurance has not known how to 
advertise itself for sale, progress is 
being made and “We must give life 
insurance advertising a chance to 
catch up with sales technique.” There 
are now 119.member companies in the 
Life Advertisers Association and their 
exhibit (set up in the Chicago meet- 
ing hall) contained 116 prize-winning 
display boards. 

Speaking for the Agency Practices 
Agreement (and introducing the new 
certificate of signatories recently de- 
vised for member companies), D. Gor- 
don Hunter, vice-president and agen- 
cy manager of the Phoenix Mutual, 
said that with the addition of the 
Monarch Life of Canada and the New 
World Life of Seattle there were now 
64 companies endorsing the agree- 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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SURVIEWS 





Agents’ Compensation 


The much-discussed plan of the 
Northwestern National ife for com- 
pensating its agents on the basis of 
business persistency was thoroughly 
reviewed by O. J. Arnold, president 
of the Northwestern National, Minne- 
apolis, at last week’s Chicago meeting 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and the Life Agency Officers 
Association. 

After reviewing the considerations 
which led to the adoption of the plan, 
Mr. Arnold went to the heart of the 
program, saying: 

“Here are the principles: 

“1. Our compensation must gear 
our agent’s efforts directly to our 
means of making profits. This can 
only mean that his largest potential 
rewards must come from renewing 
business rather than from producing 
new business. 

“2. Our compensation must be so 
constructed as to relate the agent’s 
rate of compensation directly to his 
worth in producing profits and cutting 
losses for the company, and in con- 
tributing to the welfare of the public 
we serve, 

“3. Our compensation must be so 
constructed that it pays better rewards 
than at present when real effort is re- 
quired to protect our profits, and pays 
no reward or even penalizes the agent 
who through lack of effort jeopard- 
izes our profits. 

“4. Our compensation must be con- 
trolled in such a way that the agent’s 
combined earnings from his new and 
renewal 
proportion to our profits derived from 


commissions are in direct 


his renewing business. 


Step by Step 


“Now in just a word or two let me 
tell you how we have endeavored to 
arrive at these ends in the compensa- 
tion plan we have set up. Let me re- 
peat, the details of our plan may not 
fit any other company, and I should 
be gratified to see other plans worked 
out incorporating these principles.” 

Here Mr. Arnold gave a brief de- 
scription of the plan of the North- 
western National so as to clarify the 
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principles which he believed consid- 
ered the important things to consider. 

“First, we have geared the agent’s 
greatest potential source of earnings 
to the persistency of his business—in 
keeping with the first principle. To 
illustrate with extreme examples—an 
agent who renews his business 100 
per cent for nine years under the old 
plan would at the maximum receive 
in renewal commissions 90 per cent of 
what he made on his first year com- 
missions—the relationship of nine 5 
per cents to a 50 per cent first year 
commission. With a 100 per cent per- 
sistency under our plan, his renewal 
commissions—assuming a $30 aver- 
age premium—would be 240 per cent 
of his first year commissions. As the 
agent’s persistency falls off, this rate 
also falls off, until at low persistency 
percentages our plan pays him no re- 
newal commissions at all. 


Potential Earnings 


“The essential point here, however, 
is that his greatest potential earnings 
no longer come from new business 
commissions. They come from attain- 
ing high persistency. To increase his 
earnings substantially, therefore, he 
must write only new business that 
persists. Hence his earning power is 


O. J. Arnold 


geared to low new business costs and 
high renewal profits for us. 

“Second, in keeping with the second 
principle, our plan is so constructed 
that the agent’s renewal commission 
earnings—translated into a per cent 
of the renewal premiums on his busi- 
ness—show an increasing renewal 
commission rate as his persistency in- 
creases. At Linton’s A Table—assum- 
ing an average premium of $30—his 
renewal commission rate is 11.3 per 
cent instead of 5 per cent. At a per- 
sistency running just half of Linton’s 
Table A, his renewal commission un- 
der the new plan would be 1 per cent 
instead of 5 per cent. His renewal 
commission rate—in terms of a per- 
centage of the premiums—steps up 
rapidly as his persistency increases. 

“Third, we accomplish these results 
by eliminating from renewal commis- 
sion payments a certain portion of the 
agent’s renewing business. By elimi- 
nating commission payments alto- 
gether on a portion of the business, 
we are able to concentrate renewal 
compensation on higher persistency 
which we know takes good selling and 
conscientious service to attain, and we 
eliminate, in large part at least, com- 
mission payments for effortless or 
natural persistency. 


Minimum Requirement 

“This is in accordance with the 
third principle. For example, we place 
a minimum or base persistency re- 
quirement for 1939 of approximately 
50 per cent on the business our agent 
produced in 1938. On this portion of 
his business we pay no renewal com- 
missions in 1939. But we pay a much 
larger flat commission per thousand 
on each $1,000 he renews in excess of 
50 per cent of the volume he produced 
last year. If he renews 70 per cent of 
his business, for example, we pay him 
$10 per thousand on each thousand 
over and above the base—or $10 a 
thousand on 20 per cent of the origi- 
nal business. And $10 per thousand 
on that amount corresponds to about 
a 10 per cent commission on the full 
70 per cent renewed. If he renews 90 
per cent of the business, he receives 
the $10 per thousand on 40 per cent of 
the original business, or about 15 per 
cent on the premiums on the full 90 
per cent renewed. If the business of 
any one year renews at an amount 
less than enough to meet the base ra- 
tio, we charge or debit the agent on 
the deficiency at the same rate per 
thousand. The difference between the 
base we require and the amount he re- 
news, therefore, determines what his 
total renewal commissions will be, and 
the higher his renewal ratio, the 
higher the rate of pay. 











“Each year, a new series of base ra- 
tios are set for the business produced 
in each of the preceding nine years. 
Nine years are taken to conform with 
existing agency contracts. The busi- 
ness produced a year ago has a dif- 
ferent base, of course, than business 
produced nine years ago, but the im- 
portant thing is that out of the pro- 
duction of each of the nine preceding 
years a certain amount must be re- 
newed in the current year. 

“Thus he is rewarded at an in- 
creased rate as his persistency im- 
proves and penalized at an increased 
rate as his persistency falls below the 
ase into the area where poor selling 
and lack of service are obvious. 


Expense Control 


“Finally, as to our control of ex- 
pense. I think you must agree that 
control of expense means not so much 
controlling the dollars we put out but 
controlling the returns we get from 
each dollar expended. We have 
broadly accomplished this result by 
linking together the new and renewal 
commissions paid the agent in such 
a way that the renewal premiums we 
receive are the governing factor in 
the total amount of compensation we 
pay. 

“If the poor quality of an agent’s 
business makes the first year commis- 
sions paid him excessive, his renewal 
commission rate goes down rapidly 
enough to reduce his renewal commis- 
sions accordingly, and the total pay he 
receives over 10 years will be in keep- 
ing with the value of his business. If 
the business of any one year falls be- 
low the base, the resulting charges 
against commissions earned on the 
business of other years act to reduce 
the over-all compensation and keep it 
in line with the actual value of his 
business. If the agent’s business re- 
news only at our base, his renewal 
commissions disappear entirely. If this 
should happen, our attention is force- 
fully directed to the question of 
whether that agent’s business is yield- 
ing any profit to the company. 


An Incentive 


“I might add also that because we 
have made renewal commission earn- 
ings potentially greater than the 
agent’s new business commissions, the 
incentive always is to attempt to in- 
crease his pay by better persistency 
and there is no incentive to attempt to 
run up his earnings by submitting poor 
quality new business. Indeed, to sub- 
mit poor quality new business simply 
decreases automatically his renewal 
commission rate and leaves him no 
better off. 

(Concluded on page 32) 





AFTER OFFICE HOURS 


‘ By ROBERT W. SHEEHAN * 


E saw the pasture from the 

other side of the fence last 
night. After several consecutive 
weeks of conventioneering we _ re- 
turned to our normal chore which is 
pasting up proofs for the printer and 
entails for us a weekly visit to a 
neighboring city and an over-night 
stop at one of the hostelries there. 
But last night, bowed with honest 
toil and seeking simply a bed and a 
bath, it was our bad fortune to share 
our hotel with what the clerk ex- 
plained to us was a “convention.” It 
seems that in a number of types of 
business and industry, the practition- 
ers feel that they have to get to- 
gether at least once a year and dis- 
cuss their “problems.” This particu- 
lar group was from the steel casting 
game, we think, or maybe it was bath- 
room fixtures. Whatever the field, it 
must be in awfully good shape be- 
cause we never saw a group of people 
as happy about their problems as 
these birds were. 


|‘ the first place, we had the very 
devil of a time hiring a cell at all. 
Here were these convention fellows 
swarming about the desk smugly dis- 
playing little pink slips which certi- 
fied that they had made their reserva- 
tions some time back in April, and it 
began to appear that if you hadn’t 
shown equal foresight, you’d just have 
to beg shelter from the Salvation 
Army. “This is an outrage,” we said 
to the clerk, “I am a regular patron, 
accustomed to stopping here as often 
as 20 times a year, yet you stand 
there and order me out into the night 
to make way for a stranger whom 
you’ve never seen before nor will 
again.” We said that and much more 
until we finally wangled a _ proposi- 
tion out of him. He said he would 
put a bed in one of the party rooms 
for us. So we wound up reclining in 
a kind of an auditorium along side a 
baby—now wait a minute—a _ baby 
grand piano. 


E must say that we entertained 

nothing but disgust for those 
steel casters, or bathroom fixers, or 
whatever they were, strutting around 
in their store-bought tuxedos and 
acting as if they owned the place. 
And what a nuisance they were on 
the elevators! They always seemed 
to be getting on or off at the mezza- 


nine. Now, nobody normally visits a 
hotel mezzanine except home town 
folk who drop in to steal the station- 
ery, but these people piled off and on 
at the stop in droves which means 
that a sober citizen like your corre- 
spondent would be driven clean out 
of the car by the outgoing mob and 
then hurtled back up against the rear 
wall of the conveyance by the in- 
rushers. 


tached to this convention group 
didn’t make the situation any easier 
for the harassed half-dozen legitimate 
patrons who just came for the room. 
We suppose it is because most respec- 
table women don’t get many oppor- 
tunities to visit hotels that they seem 
to go a little berserk when George 
finally breaks down and carries them 
to a convention. Anyhow they laugh 
and squeal and crowd the elevators 
to confusion, waving lighted cigar- 
ettes in the faces of polite male pas- 
sengers, waltzing in the corridors and 
carrying on in general like hussies— 
just brazen hussies with bare backs, 
painted lips—and a couple of sons in 
Princeton. 


A... of course the gentler sex at- 


HE fastness of the arena where 

our cot lay was hardly a retreat 
either. It seems that most of these 
people thought they could sing and 
we submit that a little number called 
“Roll Out The Barrel” is not the 
gentlest lullaby that has come along 
since “Rock-a-bye Baby.” We thought 
a tonsorial quartette in an adjacent 
room would never stop slaying it. We 
thought, indeed, of going around to 
speak to them but, of course, they 
already had a second tenor. 


* * * 


INALLY, along in the early dawn 

and when the last nightcap to end 
all nightcaps had apparently been 
downed, we heard the determined tap- 
ping of a typewriter far down the 
hall. That would be the managing 
editor of Bathroom Age, we suppose, 
feverishly reporting the event for 
posterity. Some fellows earn their 
living in the strangest ways. 

“* Mr. Sheehan writes After Office Hours 
for the Spectator Property Insurance Re- 
view. Because of its general interest the 
above is reprinted for the benefit of our 


Life readers who, also, are just completing 
a busy convention season. 
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Institute of Actuaries 
Holds Fall Session 


For two days last week, ending 
Friday, the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries, at its Fall meeting, debated 
the pros and cons of actuarial prob- 
lems now facing the business of life 
insurance. Much of that debate was 
“off the record.” Such items as fac- 
tors behind a new Gain and Loss Ex- 
hibit; allocation of expenses by lines 
of business; pension plans of various 
cities and towns; and effects, actuari- 
ally, of amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act, were held incummunicado 
by the meeting and its delegates. 

Although nearly 250 attended the 
sessions at the Edgewater Beach 


Hotel in Chicago, representing some 
45 companies, it immediately became 
obvious that quotation was something 
“they didn’t want any part of?’ 
However, so far as the report of 
the committee on change of mortality 
tables is concerned, some conclusion 
may be drawn. By and large, the In- 
stitute of Actuaries feels that the re- 
port is the finest job that could have 
been done. Consensus is that the use 
of a.new and modernized mortality 
table would have little actual effect 
on the price to policyholders. Also 
that the use of a new table may well 
be permissive to those who desire it. 
Furthermore, “the adoption of a new 
table will develop of its own accord, 
once permitted, provided suitable ad- 
justments regarding surrender values 





ignoring it. 





“None So Blind as Those 
That Will Not See” 


This illustration is not so far-fetched. 


The ostrich tries to avoid the dangers of an 
emergency by hiding his own head. 


Men sometimes try to evade responsibility by 


It’s a mistake in either case. 


When your prospect persistently refuses to 
insure his life, he is playing blind man’s buff 
with his family’s future. 


It’s your job to get him to see. 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Company of Amerira 
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are made.” Definitely, there is a feel- 
ing that a modern table of mortality 
should be allowed. Joker in the deck 
is how to bring that allowance about 
despite a recommended bill for accom- 
plishing the purpose. 

Other gleanings by this correspond- 
ent from the Fall meeting of the Am- 
erican Institute of Actuaries (apart 
from those topics especially consid- 
ered sub rosa) ... 


Subjects Considered 


Government training of collegiate 
students in aviation may introduce 
special hazards against which life 
companies must guard . . . Twenty- 
three companies have already sub- 
mitted 36 war clauses for approval of 
the Illinois Department and 26 of 
these deal with the problem of resi- 
dence or travel outside the U. S. and 
Canada . Definite limitation, in 
those words, “continental limits of the 
United States” appears not to be per- 
mitted under the Illinois Code . . 
New York Section 155, sub-section 2, 
seems to preclude inclusion of a travel 
exclusion rider . . . Use of existing 
mortality tables does not necessarily 
mean company safety against catas- 
trophes, epidemics and war hazards 
despite supposed “margins” . .. There 
is no permanent value in the theory 
of maximum reserves and minimum 
assets. Rather should the reverse be 
true! ... Undervaluation of assets is 
preferable to overvaluation, and the 
writing down of book values, when 
possible, is desirable practice ...A 
special committee on surrender values 
might be a useful adjunct ... Cur- 
rent report of the committee on a new 
mortality table, much lauded, shows 
many extant charges unfounded and 
unjustified. 

In his scheduled address before the 
meeting, R. A. Hohaus, president of 
the American Institute of Aciuaries. 
pointed out that Social Security by 
government agency is not sufficient. 
but that Social Security, individual 
life insurance and group life insur- 
ance must be considered together in 
dealing with protection and _ the 
alleviation of suffering. 


Nollen, Jaeger Honored 
By Bankers Life Agents 


President G. S. Nollen and Vice- 
President W. W. Jaeger of the Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa are being honored in 
a series of campaigns in all of the 
company’s fifty-six agencies. Thus 
far twenty agencies have produced 
total new business amounting to $2,- 
698,400. 





Holgar Johnson Heads 


New Life Institute 


The appointment of MHolgar J. 
Johnson of Pittsburgh, Pa., as presi- 
lent of the recently formed Institute 
f Life Insurance, organized by eighty- 
ive leading life insurance companies 

all sections of the country, in a co- 
rdinated effort better to serve their 
iillions of policyholders and the pub- 

was announced last week at a 
uncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria 
lotel, given by Thomas I. Parkinson, 
resident of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, 

i a member of the Institute’s board. 

In accepting the appointment, Mr. 

hnson stated: 

‘The life insurance business stands 

lay en the threshold of an adven- 
ture which should bring to it a great- 

period of usefulness than it has 
ver enjoyed, in spite of the fact that 
it now occupies the position of being 
the greatest single force in America 
to provide economic security for the 
American people through individual 
enterprise and initiative.” 

The Institute of Life Insurance was 

rmed early this year, Mr. Parkin- 
son stated, “to make available accu- 
rate information regarding the nature 
and function of legal reserve life in- 
surance companies; to study the ser- 
vice performed by such companies to 
the end of rendering the greatest pos- 
sible public service and to perform 
other such services as will lead to a 
better understanding and appreciation 
of life insurance.” The selection of a 
president, he said, perfects the or- 
ganization of the Institute to accom- 
plish the purposes for which it was 
founded. 

Frazar B. Wilde, Chairman of the 
Institute’s Board of Managers and 
president of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co., announced the 
appointment of Mr. Johnson to the 
meeting. After long consideration of 
a number of persons, Mr. Wilde said, 
Mr. Johnson was selected because of 
his wide experience in dealing with 
people and his brilliant career as an 
executive and teacher. 


Paul C. Buford Chairman 
Of Shenandoah Life 


In a reorganization plan which met 
with the “entire approval” of Commis- 
sioner of Insurance George A. Bowles, 
the Shenandoah Life Insurance Com- 
many of Roanoke, Va., last week 
elected Paul C. Buford chairman of 
the board, chairman of the executive 
ommittee and general counsel. The 
action was taken at the recommenda- 
tion of a committee of the board re- 
































The ITTY BITTY 
BABY GARMENT 

















"I'd like to talk to Mr. Jones about L-i-f-e |-n-s-u-r-a-n-c-e." 


cently appointed to effect a plan of 
reorganization. E. Lee Trinkle, for- 
mer governor of Virginia, will remain 
as president, together with the fol- 
lowing other officers: Charles E. 
Ward, Henry E. Thomas and Worley 
Harr, vice-presidents; Dr. J. H. Dunk- 
ley, medical director; Dr. David S. 
Garner, assistant medical director; A. 
G. Decker, treasurer; R. M. Graham, 
secretary; O. W.Yates, assistant sec- 
retary; and C. A. McConaghy, ac- 
tuary. 

The new executive committee of the 
company will consist of Paul C. 
Buford, chairman; E. Lee Trinkle, 
Charles E. Ward, Henry E. Thomas 
and A. G. Decker. 

Worley Harr, second vice-president 
in charge of Virginia and Tennessee 
agencies, was elected to the board of 
directors, and Rives S. Brown, of 
Martinsville, who has been a member 
of the board of directors since the 
company began doing business, was 
elected to the board of trustees. 

Announcement also was made by 
the directors that salary reductions 
have been made in connection with 
certain officers. 

In accepting the office, the new 
chairman said: 

“The responsibility which I shall 
assume of directing the Shenandoah 
Life Insurance company appeals to 
me as a real opportunity for service 
to the policyholders and stockholders. 

“The sound financial condition of 
the company has not and cannot be 
questioned.” 


Leanora B. Licht, Ford 
Agency, Honored by Drive 


With 94 per cent of the entire 
agency staff participating, a drive in 
honor of Mrs. Leanora B. Licht, asso- 
ciate general agent, was held by the 
Martin T. Ford agency of the Equita- 
ble Society, New York City, from 
Sept. 19 to Oct. 31. Two hundred and 
twenty-eight applications were sub- 
mitted for a total of $982,000 of busi- 
ness, plus 122 cases of paid busi- 
ness totaling $444,000. The drive 
marked Mrs. Licht’s thirtieth year 
with the agency. 

Climaxing the drive, a luncheon 
was given Mrs. Licht at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on November 1, with 
about 100 attending. Speakers at the 
luncheon were the following members 
of the Ford agency: Leon Simon Gil- 
bert; John A. Silver, assistant man- 
ager, and Jack Wallach. Vice-Presi- 
dent William J. Graham represented 
the Equitable home office. Jeff Shor 
presented Mrs. Licht with an evening 
bag, the gift of the agency clerical 
staff, while Mr. Wallach presented 
the guest of honor with a diamond 
and sapphire wrist watch, gift of the 
agents. Martin T. Ford, general 
agent, absent from the city, wired a 
personal message of greeting to Mrs. 
Licht. 

Leaders in the drive were Mr. 
Simon, highest in volume of produc- 
tion; Maurice M. Goldberg and Al 
Weintraub, tied for second, and Harry 
Cohen. 
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Round Table Discussion 
On Business Insurance 


Ferrell M. Bean, general agent at 
Oklahoma City for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, led a Round Table dis- 
cussion on Business Insurance at the 
recent annual convention of agency 
leaders in Washington, D. C. 

“The man who is a sole proprietor 
usually has built his business on his 
own character, integrity and reputa- 
tion,” said Harry Welsh of Kansas 
City, Missouri. “Therefore it is vi- 
tally important to protect these fac- 
tors in his business. I believe that the 
life insurance man has the soundest 
way to protect the sole proprietor 
against the hazards to his business 
in ease of death. In case the busi- 
ness must be liquidated, life insur- 
ance would give the 1eady cash to 
take care of debts, taxes and immedi- 
ate sale of the business which with- 
out life insurance might result in a 
very heavy loss to the heirs. 

“If the executors were given the 
right to continue the business, life 
insurance would be a great asset in 
satisfying creditors and _ supplying 
cash with which to carry on until, as 
a well established business, the sale 
would be justified. 

“If the business were willed to a 
son or relative, it would immediately 
establish his credit, pay off his obliga- 
tions, and enable him to keep present 
employees. 

“In case the owner had given em- 
ployees the right to buy the business, 
would it not be much easier and eco- 
nomical for them to buy the company 
over a period of years by paying 
premiums on life insurance than to 
try to raise cash at the death of the 
owner? 

“In the event of joint control by a 
son or relative and other employees, 
life insurance could provide a sepa- 
rate estate for the son to see that he 
has the ready cash to protect his in- 
terest or establish another business. 

“There is not a business case I 
have ever gone on,” said Mr. Welsh, 
“that I have not used a tax lawyer 
or the banks, and I believe this to be 
the greatest asset you can have in 
working on business insurance.” 


Strive to Avoid 
Technicalities 


“In selling life insurance for busi- 
ness purposes,” said John W. Sparkes 
of Charleston, W. Virginia, “I avoid 
any consideration of technicalities as 
long as possible, keeping the pros- 
pect’s mind on the fundamental pur- 
pose of such protection. I do not 
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-Prospecting 


have myself committed to any particu- 
lar type of agreement or use of the 
insurance. What I want is to get the 
prospect committed to doing some- 
thing about the problem. We have a 
wonderful opportunity and a broad 
field to sell this kind of protection. 
Not only are the usual family needs 
and problems involved, but there is 
the additional weight of the business 
need. 

“It is also well to remember that 
many a prospect has heard a lot of 
stories about life insurance for the 
usual purposes, but there is still a 
great degree of newness to the busi- 
ness insurance idea. I sometimes 
think this newness has impressed the 
agent a little too much and we forget 
that the fundamental principles back 
of it all are the same old principles. 
Someone may die and a lot of other 
people will have to go on living—that 
is principle No. 1. The second is even 
more important. We do things be- 
cause we are motivated to do them— 
not because we mentally approve of 
the idea. Business men are no excep- 
tion.” 
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Be Posted Before You 
Talk to Prospect 


“The only complicated work in- 
volved in the solicitation of business 
insurance,” said Ransom Jackson of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, speaking on 
the subject of Key Man Insurance, 
“is a matter that should be disposed 
of before we make any sort of pyro- 
posal. That work consists in acqui:- 
ing knowledge of the financial struc- 
ture of the firm you are dealing with. 
Without this preparedness your 
chance of success is remote. You 
know how much easier it is to sell 
personal insurance if you can show a 
knowledge of the man’s family and 
hobbies. It is certainly just as help- 
ful to be posted before you talk busi- 
ness insurance. 

“IT pick out a firm which carries 
little or no business insurance, espe- 
cially on the key man, and cultivate 
someone in the office who has a knowl- 
edge of what’s what in the business. 
Gradually I get the information I 
want—who is the big boss, what are 
his hobbies, what does he like to talk 
about, when are the best hours to 
see him and if he is opposed to busi- 
ness insurance, who else in the firm 
could be badly hurt by his death and 
thus persuaded to talk about business 
insurance on this key man. All this 
information can be obtained if you 
try hard enough. An important thing 
to remember is not to allow any minor 
executive to think vou are overlook- 
ing his importance in helping you put 
over the case, for one little snub of 
a man in this position can absolutely 
annihilate your chances of success. 

“Concentrate on the life feature of 
the insurance by showing your p1os- 
pect the tremendous cash value ac- 
crued within a few years. A talking 
point which I find favorable to keep- 
ing up the interest of the key man is 
the suggestion that he can take over 
the insurance personally in later 
years to partiaily help him in his own 
retirement pioblem. It is very easy 
to show him that buying the policy 
from the corporation at a later time 
through paying them the cash value, 
involves a smaller outlay of cash than 
the total annual premiums would 
have added to. 

“Sometimes,” said Mr. Jackson, “it 
is easy to select the key man. Then 
again, it can be difficult.” 
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Two Important Questions 
In Every Case 


“Two of the most important points 
the sale of business insurance are 

answers to two questions—who 
all pay the premium and to whom 
all the proceeds be payable,” said 
d C. Litwack, discussing Taxation 
and technical points in connection 
th business insurance. “There are 
ree ways in which the premium can 
paid as follows: 
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“Premium payments may be pooled 
all of the stockholders. This is 
equently done where the stockhold- 
ers are of different ages and the 
emiums are divided in proportion 
at the stockholdings of each bears 
» the total stockholdings. Of course 
is is frequently unfair to the one 
ho dies because he will have paid 
rt of the premiums on his own 
olicy. To overcome this particular 
difficulty, the estate of the deceased 
should receive, in addition to the face 
the policies on the life of the dece- 
ent, his proportionate part of the 
combined cash values of all the poli- 


oe oe ho 


“Each pays for his own policies. 
This again would seem inequitable 
since in reality the deceased stock- 
holder would have furnished his asso- 
ciates with the cash with which to 
pay for his own interest. If such 
an arrangement is, however, carried 
out, the family of the deceased is 
entitled to a refund of the total 
premiums advanced by the decedent 
plus interest at a reasonable rate. 

“Finally, each might pay premiums 
on the life of the other. This is gen- 
erally the simplest and most equitable 
method of handling the insurance. 
Since each stockholder desires to pur- 
chase the interest of the deceased, he 
contracts to have supplied to him or 
) the family of the deceased cash 
with which to purchase the decedent’s 
nterest in the business. 


Disposition of Policy 
Proceeds 


“In answer to the question, ‘To 
vhom shall the proceeds be payable?’ 
1ere are five possible answers,” said 
Mr. Litwack, enumerating them as 
lows: 

“First—To the corporation as bene- 
ficiary. This is not the most advan- 


tageous arrangement, since if a cor- 
poration is in poor financial condition, 
creditors cognizant of the payment to 
the corporation of the insurance pro- 
ceeds might enforce its claim and de- 
feat the intent of the arrangement. 
Furthermore, the payment of the pro- 
ceeds to the corporation may tend to 
increase the assets of the company to 
the end that the value of the dece- 
dent’s stock for inheritance tax pur- 
poses will be enhanced and the pur- 
chase price to be paid thus increased 
if book value is used. 

“Second—To the surviving stock- 
holders. Where the insurance is pay- 
able to the surviving stockholders the 
insurance proceeds become subject to 
many temptations and hazards. If a 
surviving stockholder is in debt, 
creditors may enforce their claims 
against him individually and collect 
proceeds payable to him. Further- 
more, the survivor may decide to post- 
pone his purchase of the decedent’s 
stock because of a more pressing mat- 
ter for the insurance cash. 

“Third—Directly to the heirs of the 


deceased. Where the heirs are bene- 
ficiaries, misunderstanding with re- 
gard to the purposes of the agreement 
may occur and the heirs may refuse 
to turn over the stock without legal 
action by the surviving stockholders. 
Again, if the deceased died intestate, 
the decedent’s stock would become a 
part of his estate and will pass to 
his wife and children in accordance 
with- the laws of intestacy. If any 
children are minors, it might be diffi- 
cult to dispose of their interests with- 
out involved court action. Further- 
more, the stock in the deceased’s 
estate becomes subject to the machina- 
tions of creditors. 

“Fourth—To the estate of the de- 
ceased. Having the proceeds payable 
to the estate is costly since it will be 
subject to probate and administrative 
expenses, but it eliminates confusion 
and involvement because the insur- 
ance proceeds replace the stock which 
would ordinarily be reflected in the 
estate. 

“Fifth—To a trustee. This is the 
most satisfactory method used. In 
this instance the stock as well as the 
insurance is either deposited or trans- 
ferred to the trustee, who at the death 
of either party makes certain that 
the terms of the agreement will be 
properly carried out.” 
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“Where There is No Vision 
the People Perish” 


This year’s Annual Message of Life Insurance is 
another praiseworthy effort to teach America’s 
citizens that life insurance is but vision capital- 
ized in the only way available to the average 


individual, and that “where there is no vision 
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Verdict: 


Disability Benefits 


” HAT will I do if through 
sickness or accident I can no 
longer work?” The attempt 


to get the answer to the question has 
caused innumerable individuals to toss 
night after night on a sleepless bed, 
and the failure to get the answer has 
produced a spectre of misfortune 
which in turn engenders uncontrol- 
lable fear of the future. 

To remove this uncertainty and 
eliminate the spectre of fear so that 
tranquillity replaces anxiety, life in- 
surance companies offered policies 
containing provisions for disability 
benefits in the event that the holder 
thereof became totally and permanent- 
ly disabled from engaging in produc- 
tive employment. The language of 
these provisions is not always identical 
and the coverage secured thereby is 
to be measured by the language of the 
contract itself. 


Spurred by Unemployment 


While employment was plentiful the 
holders of such policies were not im- 
mediately conscious of any serious ill- 
nesses of a subjective nature and had 
no reason to resort to the policies as 
a source of income. But with unem- 
ployment rampant so that even those 
who were willing to work could not 
find gainful occupations, the disability 
provisions of life insurance policies 
were resorted to as a means of ob- 
taining funds. 

Some policyholders consulted physi- 
cians and submitted to medical exam- 
inations. They were advised that 
they were suffering from ailments of 
the heart and that the condition would 
be permanent. Necessary proofs would 
thereupon be submitted to the insur- 
ance companies and the disability ben- 
efits obtained. The recipient of said 
benefits, proceeding on the theory that 
the diagnosis of the doctors being suf- 
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ficient to entitle him to such benefits, 
would .undertake to supplement this 
income by engaging in other pursuits. 

However, a policyholder may not 
rely solely on the report of his doc- 
tors to entitle him to money under 
such a policy while he at the same 
time engages in business. Such a ques- 
tion was before the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court in the First 
Judicial Department, New York, in 
Shabotzky v. Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society (N. Y. Law Journal, 
September 13, 1939). The plaintiff 
there was the holder of four policies 
of insurance issued by the defendant, 
each of which contained disability pro- 
visions. In three of the policies such 
provisions were identical while in the 
fourth they were substantially the 
same. Disability was defined to be 
total in said policies when the insured 
is prevented thereby “from engaging 
in any occupation or performing any 
work for compensation of financial 
value.” Disability was presumed to 
be permanent when it existed continu- 
ously for three months. 


lf Insured Recovers 


A further provision was incorpo- 
rated into the policies that if it ap- 
peared that the insured had recovered 
from said disability and had become 
able to engage in any remunerative 
occupation, the disability payments 
would cease. 

Plaintiff instituted the action to re- 
cover disability benefits from October 
30, 1936, to January 30, 1937, and for 
the refund of premiums paid on the 
ground that he was totally and per- 
manently disabled within the meaning 
of the policies during the period in 
question. In 1esisting the payments 
sought, the company also counter- 
claimed for the disability installments 
previously paid to the plaintiff during 


the period of May to September, 1936, 
contending that during this period 
plaintiff had not been disabled under 
the terms of the policy and had ob- 
tained the prior payments through 
misrepresentation. 

The jury in the Trial Court found 
for the defendant and gave a verdict 
for the counterclaim. On appeal to 
the Appellate Term, judgment was 
reversed and a new trial granted. On 
the trial no medical testimony was 
offered by the defendant.” The med- 
ical testimony given by experts on 
behalf of the plaintiff was uncontra- 
dicted. It was plaintiff’s testimony 
that he became ill in 1935 at which 
time he gave up his business and dis- 
solved his firm and had done no work 
since that time; previously he had 
been a manufacturer of ladies’ coats, 
and that the defendant had paid dis- 
ability benefits from May, 1935, to 
and including September, 1936. Four 
doctors testified for the plaintiff and 
their testimony in substance was that 
he had an old coronary thrombosis, 
was suffering from coronary sclerosis 
and myocardial damage and enlarge- 
ment of the heart; that the condition 
was permanent and he was not able 
to enter into any occupation or per- 
form any wo1k; that doing so would 
be very detrimental to his health, and 
he must lead a completely sedentary 
life. 


Evidence of Witnesses 


The evidence offered by the defen- 
dant was given by ten witnesses who 
testified that plaintiff was present at 
a summer camp during 1936 where he 
was actively engaged in the duties of 
a camp director; that he took part in 
conferences for the purchase of the 
camp, employed help, superintended 
the grounds, appeared at meal times 
in the mess hall floor and in the kitch- 
en, and helped at times to dish out 
food; he saw prospective customers 
for the camp, showed them around, 
entertained guests, had dealings with 
them, receipted for deliveries, and in 
general performed the duties of camp 
director. While -admitting that he 
signed numerous receipts for mer- 
chandise delivered to the camp where 
he was on weekends, plaintiff and his 
witnesses denied he was a camp direc- 
tor or transacted any business or did 
any work. 

On this state of the record, the 
Trial Court held it was an issue of 
fact for the jury as to whether or not 
plaintiff was occupied as the owner 
and director of the camp. The Court 
charged that the doctors’ opinions as 
testified to should be considered by the 
jury in deciding that issue, but was 
not conclusive; that the test was 











vhether plaintiff was so disabled as to 
e prevented “from following any sub- 
tantial gainful occupation”; that if 
he jury found he could work and be 
said for his services he was not per- 
nanently and totally disabled; that 
here would not be total disability if 
here was work within the plaintiff’s 
ipacity “which without injury to his 
alth he could perform for compen- 
sation and profit.” The Court also 
iarged: “Now, the question for you 
ask yourselves is this: Was this 
aintiff able mentally or physically to 
id a job and thereby earn a sub- 
antial wage and profit by that wage? 
’ he were, he was not totally dis- 
led within the meaning of this poli- 
The Court also charged that in the 
aintiff’s case the burden was on 
the plaintiff to prove that he was not 
iployed at the camp or any other 
place during the period for which he 
iims he was disabled. 


Charge Incorrect 


The Appellate Term held that the 
harge so made was incorrect and 
hat from the evidence offered by the 
laintiff it was indicated “that he 
ould not engage in physical work 
vithout injury to his health even 
though such work was not entirely 
impossible on his part and that he 
vas permanently disabled under the 
provisions of the policies.” 

This ruling was unanimously re- 
versed by the Appellate Division and 
the verdict reinstated. 

In addressing itself to the question 
as to the consideration to be given to 
the uncontradicted testimony of the 
medical experts, the Appellate Divi- 
sion, through Dore, J. said: 


“Plaintiff’s contention on this 
record must be that if from what 
he calls the medical viewpoint, that 
is, the opinion of medical experts 
uncontradicted by any medical tes- 
timony adduced by defendant, he 
was unable to engage in any occu- 
pation, he must be regarded as 
totally disabled irrespective of re- 
munerative occupational activities 
in which he may have engaged 
against his  physician’s advice 
throughout the period in dispute. 

“This view was apparently 
adopted by the Appellate Term. But 
the issue for the jury was whether 
plaintiff was disabled within the 
meaning of the policies, and that 
issue was to be decided not merely 
in the light of the opinions of plain- 
tiff’s medical experts but in the 
light of all the evidence, including 
plaintiff’s activities, established to 
the jury’s satisfaction, and, we 
think, by the weight of the evidence 
on the whole case. These activities 
were not trivial or sporadic but 
substantial. 

“In this jurisdiction we find no 
case, and none is called to our at- 


tention, which supports what must 
in the final analysis be plaintiff’s 
claim that the testimony of medical 
experts that an insured is totally 
disabled, if uncontradicted by other 
medical testimony, entitles him to 
judgment for disability benefits re- 
gardless of proof concerning his 
actual and substantial activities en- 
gaged in for compensation or profit 
while he was in his doctor’s opin- 
ion totally and permanently dis- 
abled. Opinion testimony even if 
uncontradicted is subject to the ex- 
ercise by the triers of the fact of 
their independent judgment.” 


Passing upon the question as to 
how far the disability should extend, 
the Court said: 


“This does not mean an insured 
must be utterly helpless; the phrase 
is not absolute but relative. At 
least it means the insured is unable 
to engage in a remunerative occu- 
pation, as that phrase is ordinarily 
understood, or to do work in some 
profitable employment or enter- 
prise. While the evidence in this 
case disclosed that plaintiff was 
suffering from a disease of the 
heart, it failed to establish that 
such disease totally disabled him 
within the definitions contained in 
the policies.” 


Mutual Benefit Agency 
Changes in New York 


Effective in January, 1940, the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany is establishing multiple agencies 
in New York City. Under the new 
arrangement the company will be rep- 
resented by three new sales agencies 
which are being created from the 
present single agency and which will 
be served by one central collection 
and service agency to be managed by 
Charles E. De Long, present general 
agent for New York City. 


According to an announcement by 
H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of agen- 
cies, two of the three sales offices are 
to be general agencies. A downtown 
general agency is to be headed by 
Arthur V. Youngman, present asso- 
ciate general agent in New York City. 
A midtown general agency is to be 
headed by Lester Einstein and B. D. 
Salinger of the De Long agency man- 
agement staff. 

In addition, a company-managed 
agency will be maintained at 225 
Broadway under the direction of Bill 
C. Thurman of the home office whose 
assignment as assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies includes all agencies 
in the metropolitan area. The Brook- 
lyn office will be maintained under 
the management of Major R. F. 
Migdalski. 


Multiple Agencies 


Another factor in the decision to 
establish multiple agencies in New 
York City was the favorable experi- 
ence of multiple agencies in Chicago. 
Figures released by Mr. Kenagy indi- 
cate that since the establishment of 
the Cook and the Parsons agencies 
in Chicago in July, 1937, both pro- 
duction and insurance in force have 
increased. During the period from 
August, 1937, to October, 1939, in- 
surance in force in the Chicago agen- 
cies territory increased 3.8%. Paid- 
for business has increased each year. 
The combined production of the two 
Chicago agencies in 1937 increased 
16.8% over 1936, and in 1938 in- 
creased 26.9% over 1936. In the first 
nine months of 1939 as compared with 
the similar period of 1938 paid-for 
production has increased more than 
37%. 
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EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
BALTIMORE, Mb. 

Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 

———Whole Life——._ 20- Pen- 
Whole Life Year En- sion —~—Term — 
Life 20- Accom- Guar. Prem. En- dow- ; Yearly 
Pref. Whole Pay. moda- Reduc. Sub. .dow- ment Renew. 10- 
Age Risk Life Life tion* Ist Yr. Yrs. ment at 60 Conv. Year 
15 -«-+ $13.37 $20.88 .... $16.60 $12.20 $42.41 $16.54 $: ) Convert. .... 
16 Rate 13.61 21.15 Rate 16.89 12.43 42.44 17.00 before 
17. per 13.87 21.40 12.67 42.48 17.47 60 
18.. $5,000 14.15 21.75 12.03 42.52. 17.96 Min. 
19 coos 5G48 Ff. 13.20 42.55 18.49 $2,000 
20.. $67.40 14.74 22. 13.48 42.60 19.05 none vas 
21 68.85 15.05 22. 13.77 42.64 19.64 $7.74 $8.60 
22. 15.39 23. 14.08 42.69 20.27 7.79 2.66 
3. 5.7 23.8 14.41 42.75 20.95 7.84 8.74 
4 23.$ 14.75 42.80 21.66 7.89 8.82 
5. 24.3 15.10 42.86 22.42 7.95 8.91 
6. 24.5 15.48 42.92 23.23 8.01 8.99 
7. 25.2 15.88 43.00 24.10 8.08 9.09 
8. 25.7 16.29 43.08 25.04 8.15 9.20 
26. 16.73 43.16 26.03 8.22 9.31 
26. 35.78 17.19 43.26 27.10 8.30 9.44 
27.22 37.30 6 43.37 28.25 8.38 9.59 
27.76 38.13 43.49 29.49 8.48 9.74 
28.33 39.00 43.61 30.83 8.60 9.91 
2 28.92 40.85 43.77 32.28 8.7 10.09 
y 29.54 41.88 43.93 34.34 8.82 10.29 
y 39.19 42.98 44.11 36.11 8.96 10.52 
; 30.86 44.13 44.31 38.05 9.10 10.78 
2 31.57 46.68 44.54 40.18 9.27 11.06 
2 32.3 47.75 44.80 42.51 9.45 11.37 
\ J 2 33.10 45.09 45.09 9.65 11.73 
oc BSaneke f 33.91 45.41 47.82 9.96 12.24 
2..127.05 2 34.78 45.78 50.85 10.31 12.82 
3.. 132.3% 28.45 35.69 46.19 54.25 10.67 13.46 
1..137.95 29.55 36.66 46.66 58.09 11.09 14.19 
15.. 143.90 30.73 37.67 47.17 62.44 11.60 15.00 
46.. 150.20 32.06 38.85 47.88 67.79 12.18 15.92 
$7.. 157.00 33.49 40.11 18.68 73.77 12.82 16.96 
18 164.20 35.01 41.45 49.55 80.83 13.53 18.11 
49 171.90 36.64 42.88 50.51 89.15 14.38 19.40 
50.. 180.20 38.39 44.38 51.57 99.12 15.31 20.84 
51.. 189.00 40.28 46.03 a 16.23 22.44 
52 198.35 42.29 47.79 39.90 53.74 17.25 24.22 
53 208.49 44.45 49.67 42.04 55.00 18.38 26.19 
54..219.15 46.77 51.68 44.33 56.40 19.67 28.39 
55. . 239.60 49.23 53.83 46.78 57.95 21.08 39.83 
56..242.80 51.97 56.24 49.21 or 
57.. £56.00 54.90 58.83 51.83 
58 270.00 58.04 61.60 117.40 54.61 
59.. 285.19 61.42 64.60 126.93 70.95 57.61 
60.. 301.20 65.04 67.83 133.75 74.61 60.81 
*LIFE ACCOMMODATION—Insurance during life expectancy. Auto- 
matically converted to Ord'nary Life at expiration if not converted before. 
Reserve used as annual reduction in premium on new form. Not issued upon 
female lives. Minimum, $2,500. 








Bankers of Nebraska Revises 
Settlement Options 


The Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Lincoln, Nebraska, is revis- 
ing its policy contracts to become 
effective November 1. The principal 
changes, it is believed, will be the re- 
vision of settlement options to a 3 
per cent basis instead of 3% per cent; 
the reduction of guaranteed interest 
on dividends to 3 per cent instead of 
3% per cent and the elimination of 
the military service clause. The new 
life income options are to be based 
on the tables adopted by most of the 
large life insurance companies. How- 
ever, the twenty-five year certain life 
income plan will be discontinued, leav- 
ing only life income with 10, 15 or 
20 years certain still available. 

The same options will apply to cash 
values with the exception of the first 
five policy years. The minimum peri- 
odical payment is restricted to $10; 
however, the minimum amount of 
$1,000 in proceeds will be no longer 
required for use with these options. 
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Berkshire War Clause 
Adopted 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany has adopted a War Clause which 
is being attached to every policy is- 
sued on and after October 1, 1939, on 
the lives of foreign-born applicants 
ages 50 and under. 

The clause provides that in the 
event of death within two years after 
the date of issuance of the policy as 
a result, directly or indirectly, of a 
state of war or insurrection outside 
the continental boundaries of the 
United Sates, or if death occurs 
within five years of the date of issu- 
ance of the policy as a result, directly 
or indirectly, of engaging outside the 
continental boundaries of the United 
States in military or naval service 
in time of war, the amount payable 
under the policy will be a sum equal 
to the premiums paid under the con- 
traet, together with the cash value of 
any existing paid-up additions or divi- 
dend accumulations, less the amount 
of any indebtedness. 

















Mutual Benefit Issues a 
New Retirement Plan 


The Mutual Benefit Life has intro- 
duced a retirement plan for its agents 
in the form of a deferred annuity 
from age 65. The following announce- 
ment was released by Vice-president 
Rhodes: 

“The home office has been engaged 
for some time past in an endeavor 
to meet the desires of a number of 
agents who are concerned with the 
necessity of making some financial 
provision for their old age. To ac- 
complish this result, the company has 
devised a form of deferred annuity, 
beginnjng on the anniversary of the 
contract nearest age 65. This anni- 
versary is referred to in the contract 
as the retirement date. The contract 
will be issued only to general agents, 
to those who, in the judgment of the 
company, are full time soliciting 
agents and to the salaried office em- 
ployees of general agents. 


Monthly Annuity 


“The monthly annuity for which 
the contract will be issued is $10 or 
a multiple thereof. An individual may 
hold more than one contract. They 
may be taken at various times, but 
the maximum annuity under all con- 
tracts on any one life cannot exceed 
$200. An agent may thus apply at 
first for such an amount as his pres- 
ent earnings would justify and as his 
earnings increase he can apply for 
additional amounts. 

“An annual premium will be called 
for in every case but the premium 
payable on delivery of the policy need 
not be paid in full, nor need subse- 
quent annual premiums be paid in 
full, the contract being so framed as 
to recognize the irregularity of an 
agent’s commission income. The com- 
pany, however, does not care to accept 
in settlement of the first premium an 
amount less than the annual premium 
required for a monthly annuity of 
$10. The initial payment should ac- 
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‘ompany the application and be re- 
ported to the company by the general 
agent. Thereafter installments of any 
premium may be paid at the con- 
venience of the agent through the 
general agent; but not oftener than 
once in each calendar month and not 
for an amount of less than $10. As 
premiums are reported, the company 
will prepare and forward a receipt 
therefor. The company wili not for- 
ward notices of premiums due, but it 
will, when requested, forward a state- 
ment of the account between the com- 
pany and the annuitant. Premiums 
cannot be paid in advance. 


Premium Arrears 

“Arrears of premiums, with inter- 
est at not to exceed six per cent per 
annum, may be paid in whole or in 
part, at any time prior to the retire- 
ment date. Any partial payment of 
the arrears will be regarded as a pay- 
ment on account of the earliest ar- 
rears. If at the retirement date there 
be any arrears of premiums, the 
monthly income will be proportionally 
diminished as set forth in the para- 
graph entitled ‘Adjustment of Monthly 
Income.’ On the other hand, if there 
be no arrears, and if any premiums 
be credited with more than 3 per cent 
interest, the stipulated monthly in- 
come will be increased. 

“If an agent shall die before reach- 
ing the retirement date, the company 
will pay as a death benefit a sum 
equal to the premiums paid with in- 
terest compounded annually at the 
rate of 3 per cent per annum, or at 
such higher rate as may be deter- 
mined annually by the directors. The 
contract will have a cash surrender 
value at any time prior to the retire- 
ment date. The cash surrender value 
will be equal to the premiums paid, 
with interest upon such premiums as 
shall become due and be paid after 
ten years. No interest will be allowed 
upon the premiums falling due dur- 
ing the first ten years. 

“The contract provides that in lieu 








BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MonrtcLair, NEw JERSEY 


In 1937 the Bankers National Life Insurance Company of Montclair, New 
Jersey, introduced Retirement Income Contracts at ages 55, 60 or 65. These 
contracts, at the present time, represent only 2.6 per cent of the com- 
pany's paid for issues. However, the percentage is increasing steadily. 

The Retirement Income policy for $1,000, maturing at 55, 60 and 65 will 
provide $10 monthly income to a male life and $9.09 to a female life, with 
100 months certain in either case. A $1,100 policy will provide a $10 
monthly income to a female life. 

In the event of the death of the insured prior to the retirement date, the 
death benefit per $1,000 policy is $1,000 or the cash value, whichever is the 
greater. The cash value becomes greater than $1,000 during the year just 
prior to maturity. At date of maturity, the cash value of a $1,000 policy is 
as follows: 

Retirement at age 65, $1,290 

Retirement at age 60, $1.450 

Retirement at age 55, $1,290 
This policy is issued on the American Experience 3!/2% Modified Preliminary 
Term, New Jersey Standard Basis and is also issued to female risks on sub- 
standard risks. The minimum amount written is $1,000 with no set maximum 
written, but a maximum of $15,000 is carried. The age limit of Retirement 
Income at 55 is ages 15 to 45, Retirement Income at 60 is ages 15 to 50, 
Retirement Income at 65 is ages 15 to 55. At the end of the tenth policy 
year there is no surrender charge on this contract. 

Disability Income riders may be attached to the policy up to a limit of 
$1,000 per month. Waiver of premium, disability and double indemnity 
riders may also be attached with a limit of $25,000 on double indemnity 
and no set limit on waiver of premium. 

At the maturity date, one of the three following options may be exercised 
in lieu of receiving the monthly life income 100 months certain: 

Option |. Cash for the amount of the maturity value. 

Option 2. A monthly income for life without installments certain. 

Option 3. A participating paid-up life policy for the amount of the 
maturity value plus a reduced amount of life income without installments 
certain. 

This contract contains all the features of a regular policy such as cash 
values, extended insurance, grace period, loans, paid-up values, reinstate- 
ment, etc. A contract may be converted to another form without medical 
reexamination provided the net risk is not increased. 

This contract is participating for the first policy year. Dividends are not 
dependent upon payment of the succeeding years premiums, except the first 
year's dividends. In the event no election is made, dividends will be left 
with the company to accumulate with interest. The rate of in erest allowed 
during the current year on dividends left to accumulate and policy proceeds 
is 3! per cent. Dividends left with the company at interest, participate in 
excess interest earnings. 


DIVIDEND ILLUSTRATION—Age 35—1939 Dividend Scale 


Retirement Income at 65 | Retirement Income at 60 | Retirement Income at 55 
Dividend | Dividend | Dividend 
Accumulation | Accumulation | Accumulation 
a q% | at3e% =| at 344% 
Policy Year Dividend Interest | Dividend Interest Dividend Interest 
| | 

1 -50 .50 | 0 0 } 0 0 
2 -50 1.02 I 0 0 || 0 0 
3 1.46 2.52 | -50 -50 i 0 0 
4 1.99 4.60 i 2.26 2.78 0 0 
5 2.53 7.28 I 2.87 5.75 i 0 0 
6 3.02 10.57 3.43 9.38 i 3.37 3.37 
7 3.50 14.44 j 4.00 13.71 j 4.84 8.33 
8 4.00 18.95 i 4.60 18.79 | 5.60 14.22 
9 4.52 24.13 5.21 24.66 6.29 21.11 
10 5.10 30.07 5.90 31.42 7.25 29.10 
1 7.04 38.16 8.55 41.07 11.08 41.20 
12 7.12 46.62 8.78 51.29 11.56 54.20 
13 7.24 55.49 9.03 62.12 12.08 68.18 
14 7.43 64.86 i 9.37 73.66 12.67 83.24 
15 7.64 74.77 9.73 85.97 13.52 99.67 
16 8.77 86.16 11.32 100.30 14.49 117.65 
17 9.01 98.19 | 11.74 115.55 15.49 137.26 
18 9.31 110.94 12.20 131.79 16.53 158.59 
19 9.55 124.37 | 12.69 149.09 | 17.60 181.74 
20 9.83 138.55 | 13.30 167.61 | 18.71 206.81 











of an immediate annuity beginning 
at age 65, the company will, at the 
request of the annuitant, issue either 
a cash refund annuity or a joint and 
survivorship annuity, the amounts of 
which are computed upon the same 
basis of interest and mortality as is 
the case with the immediate annuity. 


The contract cannot be assigned or 
pledged except with the written con- 
sent of the company. 

“The death benefit and (after the 
tenth year) cash surrender values are 
subject to the settlement options 
found in the company’s regular poli- 


” 


cies. 
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Administration 


Coordination Needed in 
Agency Management 


During the past decade the agency 
officer has faced daily problems in his 
attempt to do an adequate job of 
supervision which will bring his com- 
pany an appropriate volume of per- 
sistent business at a reasonable cost, 
J. A. Hawkins, vice-president and 
manager of agencies, Midland Mutual 
Life, told last week’s joint meeting at 
Chicago of the Life Agency Officers 
and the Sales Research Bureau. Ad- 
verse business conditions, however, 
have exerted a tendency toward bet- 
ter coordination in agency manage- 
ment, with increasingly satisfactory 
results. 


Efficiency Plan 


The policies and principles which 
result in coordinated management, 
said Mr. Hawkins, are: A _ specific 
official agreement on general prin- 
ciples; close cooperation between 
president, agency vice-president, ac- 
tuary, medical director, legal counsel 
and others; committee management, 
wherein preliminary committee meet- 
ings clear away much of the business 
which might clutter up regular ses- 
sions of the executive committee. 

Such progress as has been made, 
declared Mr. Hawkins, comes from a 
reasonable degree of coordination be- 
tween the home office and the field. 
For example, using the experience of 
the Midland Mutual Life— 

Persistency. Instead of urging 
agents to get a large volume of 
poorly selected prospects, a smaller 
volume of quality business is pre- 
ferred. 

Sales Promotion. The home office, 
cooperating with the field force dur- 
ing the past year, mailed more than 
20,000 circular letters, personally ad- 
dressed to selected prospects, thus 
helping agents to build their prestige. 

Home office training course. The 
company has mailed, in the past year, 
more than three thousand training 
courses to prospective agents, with 
about 25 per cent completing the 
course. This compares with an aver- 
age 5 per cent for most correspond- 
ence courses, and there is no charge 
for such a course. 

Conventions and regional meetings. 
The home office plans a general con- 
vention every other year, with enough 
regional meetings to reach all parts 
of the field from two to four times 
annually. 

App-a-Week Club. The company 
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Departmental 








Joint Meeting 


Departmental Digest this week synop- 
sizes some of the outstanding addresses 
delivered before the Life Agency Offi- 
cers-Sales Research Bureau annual meet- 
ing last week at Chicago. The feature 
article, however, on page 6, presents in 
detail the consecutive story of the three- 
day joint meeting. 








has been conducting this club for the 
past fifteen years. 

Time Master Club. Since the be- 
ginning of the depression, time con- 
trol has been stressed, using the 
40-40-14-1 formula. Agents, however, 
resent the idea of being controlled, 
so that contests have been termed 
“surveys”. Even this failed to work 
eventually, and the Time Master 
Club was originated, with the result 
that the agent, feeling himself the 
master of his time, throws himself 
with more enthusiasm into his work. 


+ EMBLEM of.a 


strong, enduring life in- 
surance company which 
for 72 years has adhered 
to principles of justice 
and friendliness. Well 


directed and _ soundly 
‘ managed, the protection 
the Equitable of Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 
ers and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard 
of Comparison 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 0/1OWA 


BOME OFFICE + DES MOINES 


Management 


Broad Agency Activity 
Plan Outlined 


About three years ago, the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life decided to en- 
large materially the scope of its 
agency department activity, Chester 
O. Fischer, vice-president of that 
company, told the Chicago joint meet- 
ing. As a result of that decision, Mr. 
Fischer was given the opportunity 
to collaborate with Vice-President 
Joseph C. Behan in developing a 
broadened program to supplement, 
and coordinate with, the work already 
being done by the department. 

One of the first steps in this 
program, said Mr. Fischer, was to 
study carefully the Research Bureau’s 
analysis of the agency department’s 
job. The next step was to set down 
in writing a statement of the objec- 
tives and functions of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual’s agency department so 
as to have a clear picture of the goal 
to be attained. 

The following move was to draft a 
statement of general principles and 
policies to be pursued in the attain- 
ment of these objectives, after which 
an organization chart was prepared, 
designed to embrace the various de- 
tailed tasks involved in the proposed 
work of the agency department, sub- 
dividing and grouping these under 
various headings so that the task of 
performance, together with the au- 
thority necessary for accomplishment, 
might be delegated to assistants. This 
Mr. Fischer called a flow line of ac- 
tivity. 


Agents’ Reactions 


Consultations with the general 
agents followed, through their execu- 
tive committee, and after this impor- 
tant step came the task of finding 
men for the jobs, the selection of 
those who were to assist in this coop- 
erative enterprise. 

The country was divided into zones 
and assistants went into these zones, 
visiting general agents and discuss- 
ing the proposed set-up. Noting reac- 
tions and suggestions to the question- 
naire which embraced study of every 
conceivable phase of general agency 
operation. 

Following this general canvass of 
opinion and suggestion, the planning 








Digest 


department at the home office was 
called upon. This department pre- 
pared material which fell into five 
divisions: administration, field sales 
personnel, education and _ training, 
sales promotion and field service. 

Later, the agency department group 
was called into conference, each of 
the five divisions represented studied 
their material in staff conferences, 
the chart of objectives was approved 
by the agency department, and the 
final step, that of putting the accumu- 
lated plans into action, was then 
initiated. 


Selection 


Scientific Selection 
Pays Dividends 

Experience has proved most con- 
vincingly to the agency department 
and branch officers of his company 
that scientific selection pays, W. J. 
Adams, mathematician of the Canada 
Life Assurance of Toronto, told the 
joint meeting at Chicago. Using a 
number of slides, Mr. Adams demon- 
strated the employed. 

“When we recruit salesmen and 
spend time and effort in discovering, 
training and developing them, we are 
making an investment of the com- 
pany’s funds which is truly an invest- 
ment as if the money had been used 
to purchase a bond or a mortgage,” 
said Mr. Adams. “If a company is to 
operate profitably, this investment 
must return dividends in the form of 
profitable business. The business com- 
ing from the agents will only be prof- 
itable if the quality is high and if it 
is in sufficient quantity to carry the 
expenses of maintaining the agents. 

“In studying this subject, we had to 
ascertain several fundamental facts 
about our company’s operations. The 
first one was “what is the investment 
required to develop an agent?”. We 
accordingly analyzed our expenses in 
an attempt to find the average cost 
of recruiting and training an agent, 
the cost of supervising and maintain- 
ing him during his first contract year 
and the cost of supervising and main- 
taining him in subsequent contract 
years. 

“We had been breaking down our 
branch office expenses into production 
and renewal as we called them for 
some time. This study involved the 
further breakdown of the production 
expenses into selection, training, 


supervision of new agents, supervision 
of old agents, and routine first year 
issuance and collection expenses. This 
breakdown was made with compara- 
tively little difficulty from the infor- 
mation which was available from the 
regular branch expense analysis ob- 
tained in the first place from time 
studies of clerical and managerial 
time and functional analyses of the 
other expenses.” 


Conservation 


Persistency Desired by 
Public and Company 


Another aspect of the persistency 
problem was presented at the Chicago 
joint meeting by Henry Bossert, Jr., 
manager, agency research department, 
Provident Mutual Life. 

During the past year, said Mr. 
Bossert, a group in his company espe- 
cially interested in promoting per- 
sistency banded together and began 
operating on the assumption that al- 
though an up-to-date agency man is 
not interested in the problem of sal- 
vaging delinquent business, he is in- 
tensely interested in research which 
points the way to business having 
little need for salvage work because 
it rarely becomes delinquent. That is 
the concept of persistency entertained 
by this group. Salvage work is de- 
cidedly important, said Mr. Bossert. 


but it is not primarily the job of an 
agency officer. 

“When an early lapse occurs the 
agent loses commissions and good 
will,” Mr. Bossert added. “The pub- 
lic pays the surrender charge. If a 
company’s scale of net costs and sur- 
render charges is properly adjusted, 
it may not suffer a direct financial 
loss. However, a lapse or surrender 
resulting from lack of the _ policy- 
holder’s interest (not the working 
out of his purpose) is a symptom of 
the disease of public non-acceptance 
which makes it more difficult and ex- 
pensive for the company and all other 
companies to do business. Therefore 
we and the public have a mutual in- 
terest in promoting persistency. 

“A practice among laymen for some 
years, which has been quite notice- 
able in recent times, is to scold life 
insurance for putting pressure on 
sales. A great deal of lip service has 
been given to the idea that the pres- 
sure is too high. It leads to the 
natural questions ‘Would not more 
good have come of the criticism if it 
were valid? Could our present agency 
system have continued one hundred 
years under competitive conditions if 
it were as wasteful as some would 
have us believe?’ In all probability 
occasional malpractices exist, and we 
would no more care to defend them 
than we would accept them as typical. 

“The very fact of an interest among 
companies in promoting the sale of 
persistent business is a recognition of 
a problem and an attempt to solve it. 
But our inteiest is in the direction of 
improving the quality of sales, not in 
reducing the quantity of them. We do 
not concede for a minute that the 
workers of America are over-insured.” 
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NAMES 


AGENCY NEWS 


A. L. Dern, vice-president and director of agencies of 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., has begun an ex- 
tensive tour on which he will visit the company’s western 
agencies. The first stop on Mr. Dern’s itinerary was the 
B. M. Kirke Agency in Des Moines, Iowa, November 3. 
While in Des Moines he appeared as guest speaker before 
the Des Moines Life Underwriters Association. Other 
stops on the first half of Mr. Dern’s swing through the 
western territory include: the P. W. Aurell agency, 
Phoenix, Arizona, Monday, November 6; the W. T. Shepard 
agency, Los Angeles, Cal., Wednesday, November 8; the 
Sleeper-Webber agency, San Francisco, Cal., Monday and 
Tuesday, November 13 and 14; the L. K. Newfield agency 
in Oakland, Cal., Wednesday, November 15; and the R. E. 
Murphy agency, Sacramento, Cal., Thursday, November 16. 


Robert B. James, formerly sales manager of the Pathe 
Manufacturing Corp., has been appointed supervisor of 
the Reynolds Pomeroy Agency of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. Mr. James entered the life insurance 
business in 1922 as an agent in the 42nd Street Branch 
office of New York Life. In 1924 Mr. James transferred 
to the Detroit Branch of that company, operating as an 
agent in Flint, Michigan, until 1928 when he returned to 
his previous connection in New York. The Reynolds 
Pomeroy Agency gave a luncheon at the Canadian Club 
in the Waldorf-Astoria to welcome Mr. James who will 
have charge of production in the agency. 


Louis A. Cerf, Jr., has been appointed general agent in 
New York City for the State Mutual Life. The appoint- 
ment was effective November 1. Mr. Cerf, whose office 
will be at 90 John Street, will succeed Robert H. Denny, 
who has been made director of agencies for the company. 
State Mutual maintains two other general agencies in New 
York, one under Gerald H. Young at 225 Broadway and 
the other under Timothy W. Foley, 100 E. Forty-Second 
street. Mr. Cerf, nationally known as a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, entered the life insurance 
business in 1919 as an agent with his father, L. A. Cerf, 
Sr., and was later advanced to branch manager. For the 
10 years just ended serving as manager of the Fidelity 
Mutual’s New York office, Mr. Cerf has also been secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York. He is the immediate past president of that 
association. 


Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York in this city, reports that the paid-for business of 
his agency of the company for October was $1,029,657, as 
compared with $1,128,284 for October, 1938. For the year 
to November 4 the paid-for business amounted to $10,811,- 
016, as compared with $15,046,793 for the same period in 
1938. 

The Central Life Assurance Society of Iowa has an- 
nounced the retirement of A. C. Larson and Ralph E. 
Larson as comanagers of the southern Wisconsin agency 
at Madison. This agency hereafter will be conducted as 
a branch under direct control of the home office, with 
Charles M. Kremer, for many years agency superintendent 
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IN HOME OFFICE 


there, in charge. The Larsons will continue to represent 
the company as personal producers. 

J. W. Westbrook, manager of the Metropolitan Life at 
Muskogee, Okla., was honored at a dinner there October 25 
to commemorate thirty-five years of service with the or- 
ganization. Prior to assignment to Muskogee ten years 
ago, Mr. Westbrook had been with the company at Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, Dallas and Tulsa. 

W. E. Hatcher of Texarkana, who has been operating 
as an agent for the Guarantee Mutual Life Co. of Omaha 
since last January, has been appointed general agent for 


AS I LIVE 


IVEN a column of newsprint space and one infant 

grandson, the urge to write something whimsical and 
glowing about the boy who may be President is almost 
uncontrollable. Thus far, over a period of seven months, 
I have refrained from saying anything about young Ronald. 
Not, as might be presumed, on the premises that Some 
Things Are Sacred, nor because of the manifest futility 
of attempting to catch in even the most inspired prose 
poetry anything of the miracle that has come to pass in 
our midst. I might, of course, speak of his sunny disposi- 
tion—he never cries at all, unless he is hungry or annoyed 
—or I might give voice to my great admiration of the 
brave and tactful spirit of the lad who will dutifully smile 
and speak with politeness in his own inimitable language 
to all the heavy handed relatives who pinch him and 
bounce him or kiss him with tobacco scented and cos- 
metic stained lips. Yes, I could say a lot of things about 
Butch, whose birth certificate reads Ronald James, but I 
am saving him for the rainy columnar days two or three 
years hence when he will be able to furnish me with 
regular copy and when I can answer back to Harry Barnard 
when he comes around with the bright sayings of the 
youngster who calls him Gramp. 

* - * 


HE only reason for this brief preview, or rather, com- 
Tie attractions notice on Butch, is to offer an original 
little sales idea in a world of salesmanship that can well 
use an occasional original idea. The thought is merely 
this: A proud new father is likely to be on his guard when 
the life insurance man remarks that that is a mighty fine 
looking boy you have there, or when he says the youngster 
is a chip right off the old block—the spitting image of you, 
in fact, and how about sending him to college via one of 
these here Educational Endowments. The Pop might 
suspect a modicum of flattery, when it is spread on three 
inches thick, but the Gramp never will. If the grandfather 
isn’t too personally interested in Thirty Dollars Every 
Thursday, he will be a first rate prospect for almost any 
form of bequest insurance in favor of the young hopeful 
and even if he does not have the means to serve as 
prospect, he certainly will rank as a prime center of influ- 
ence. He will send you along to his son with a swell intro- 
duction, because grandfathers, in addition to being a little 











CEAAND THE FIELD 


it 


northeastern Texas, succeeding Wayne H. England, who 
recently resigned. Mr. Hatcher is vice-president of the 
Texarkana Life Underwriters Association, and formerly 
presented the Guardian Life of New York and the Great 
Southern Life of Texas over a period of several years. He 
has taken over Mr. England’s office in the Texarkana Na- 
tional Bank Building. 

Alexander White, of East Orange, N. J., has resigned 
as agency secretary of the Bankers National Life of Mont- 
clair, N. J. Starting with the Metropolitan Casualty in 
1914 as special agent, he was cashier for the Travelers 


— 





nuts about their children’s children, are nine times out of 
ten more appreciative of the benefits of planned saving 
and life insurance protection than are their less experi- 
enced sons. The only word of caution is, be on the alert 
to break up the conversation once you have obtained the 
means of a family circle introduction to the prospect, 
otherwise the old man will talk your ear off and bore you 
to death with his picture album. “This is me with him at 
the beach last summer,” and “Here he is trying to pull off 
my glasses.” It can go on for hours and entirely disrupt 
an entire weeks’ prospecting program. 
* * a” 

EPARTING reluctantly from the personal vein of com- 

ment, but hanging on like a War Exclusion rider on 
an English actor’s new policy to the sales theme, I’d like 
to say something about the incalculable value of spontane- 
ous sincerity in getting over a sales talk. This quality is 
so obvious when it is encountered and is so superior to the 
stilted even though logically conceived brand of wordage. 
The truth of this was impressed upon me anew the other 
day when I read a stenographic transcript of a convention 
address delivered to company representatives by James 
A. Fulton, president of the Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York. The title of his address was, “Were I to 
Start Again,” and it gave an enthusiastic version of just 
why the second choice would again lead straight down the 
trail to Estate Planning. A great many of the company’s 
general agents had asked for reprints of Mr. Fulton’s 
talk, obviously with a view of using it to influence desir- 
able men to enter the life insurance business. It caused 
me to wonder why any salesman would ever consider 
anything else. Mr. Fulton, explaining in a preface to the 
published booklet that his talk had been extemporaneous, 
pertaining in many respects to the meeting where it had 
been delivered, said his first thought had been to revise the 
material. On second thought, he decided that so much 
editing would have to be done, the product would be not 
what he said before the convention attendance, but rather 
a prepared statement. He decided, therefore, to publish 
his remarks exactly as delivered, and the result added up 
to ten pages of living, compelling reasons why life insur- 
ance is a great business for the labors of a practical 
idealist. 
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from 1918 to 1929 and joined the Bankers National Life 
in the latter year. 

The Guarantee Mutual Life Co. has also announced the 
appointment of Claude W. Duncan of Bowling Green as 
general agent for a number of counties in western Ken- 
tucky, where he has been in life insurance sales work for 
more than twenty years. His most recent connection has 
been with the Kentucky Home Mutual Life. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life at Chicago, will inaugurate a new brokers’ 
sales clinic on November 13. The ten lectures in the series 
will be given on Monday and Thursday evenings. 

David N. Cameron, senior member of the Cameron & 
Carroll general agency of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. at Oshkosh, Wis., on November 1 observed 
his fiftieth anniversary with the company. He started in 
the office of the then district agent, H. A. Hobart, in 1889. 
For the past thirty-two years he has been Northwestern 
Mutual Life’s general agent at Oshkosh for central Wis- 
consin. 

William Fowler of the agency department at the home 
office of the John Hancock Mutual Life will conduct a 
class of instruction for an entire week beginning November 
13 at the J. Bruce MacWhinney agency in Newark, N. J. 

M. J. Law of Law Bros., Chicago agency of the Ohio 
State Life, has written seventy-one life insurance policies 
in one week, in connection with the campaign honoring 
President Claris Adams. 

The Bankers Life of Iowa has appointed Walter A. 
Garness as agency manager at Chippewa Falls. Mr. Gar- 
ness, who has been agency supervisor at Madison since 
1936, succeeds E. S. Putnam, resigned, who will continue 
his 3l-year affiliation with the company as a salesman in 
the Chippewa Falls agency. 

Joseph W. Essick, general agent at Reading, Pa., for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life, has rounded out forty-five 
years of continuous service with the company. 


George A. Hatzes, formerly general agent for the 
Mutual Trust Life Insurance Co. in Manchester, N. H., 
has been appointed manager for the Fidelity Mutual in 
Washington, D. C., where he is already widely known in 
Army and Navy circles. 

W. O. Washburn, who has been with the Southland Life 
for fourteen years, has been appointed general agent at 
Houston for the Colorado Life. 

Bernard H. Quillin has resigned as general agent of the 
United Life & Accident at Newark, N. J., but will remain 
with the agency as a personal producer for a time. 

Wayne H. England has been appointed manager of the 
new East Texas agency of the California-Western States 
Life, with headquarters at Tyler. 

John L. Franco, former field man of the Midwest Life 
of Nebraska, has been named assistant general agent at 
Omaha, with the George Crocker agency. 

James P. Fordyce, agency vice-president of the Manhat- 
tan Life of New York, has announced the appointment of 
Alexander White as general agent for the company in 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS John R. Siekkinen, secretary of the Youngstown (Ohio) 


. Association of Life Underwriters, is instructor for the 

» New shire S Associati i nder- . “i . 
a New Hampshire poo gaging a ° “< educational program of the American College of Life Un- 
writers 1s sponsoring a course in pre a derwriters being offered to Youngstown life in e 
examinations. The class will meet weekly for thirty weeks r - iis iti ame 


at the Dover High School. Prof. Irving Hobby of the Gen Sey Seem, 
University of New Hampshire is the instructor. 

A regional meeting of the C.L.U. instructors was held 
recently at Chicago with John F. Williams, director of the 
educational advisory department of the National Chapter. 

The Association of Stipulated Premium Life Insurance 
Companies, which about two years ago incorporated un- A Minneapolis chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
der the laws of California, at its meeting held a few days has been formed with Matthew J. Nolan, president; W. S. 
ago voted to dissolve the corporation and also to disband Leighton, vice-president, and John F. Adams, secretary- 
the association. treasurer. 


Articles of incorporation of the Life Insurance General 
Agents and Managers’ Association of Louisville, a no»- 
stock concern, were approved recently by the Secretary 
of State of Kentucky. Incorporators were Arthur W. Fi - 
ley, W. R. Long and Force Dennis. 








Members Appointed to 


= — — . 32 NALU Committees 


A personnel of 380 members his 
been appointed to the 32 committe:s 


New Tools ... New Opportunities of the National -Association of Life 


Underwriters for the 1939-40 admi 
for New England Mutual Fieldmen istration, according to an announce- 
ment by Charles J. Zimmerman of 
Chicago, president of the national 
ITH enthusiastic acclaim for the new plans revealed at the series nisi = ——s — _ 
W : 3 largest official family in the history 
of coast-to-coast regional meetings just con aded, New _Eng- of the organization. 
land Mutual’s field force swings into high, New tool number one is. . . The committee members represent 
62 companies located in 129 cities in 
Salary Savings! 48 states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and Canada. 

Continuing established precedent, 
President Zimmerman has _ invited 
Vice-President Harry T. Wright of 
Chicago to share with him the respon- 
sibility of executive contact and the 
supervision of committee activity. The 
roster of committees has been divided 
From now on, no New England Mutual representative needs t into two general groups for this pur- 











Here is a broadly flexible plan that carries out the Company’s be- 
lief that this form of protection should be made available to employ- 
ees of small, substantial businesses as well as those of large corporations. 

Monthly premium payments, a feature of the Salary Savings Plan, 


may also be used now by individual policvholders. Another new tool... 


Pre-Approach Program! 


worry about gaining interviews under favorable auspices, After pains- pose. 
taking tests, the Company has devised a set of ‘master keys’’ that are Eleven special committees are in- 
" ; cluded on this year’s list, five more 
than in 1938-39. The following new 
committees have been appointed: 
ney “fi : ; $ Agents’ Compensation, Cooperation 
There is still more new material in addition to the foregoing, but, with the National Association of 
atter all, there is no sales tool to equal the liberal policy contracts and Credit Men, Cooperation with the Na- 
the unsurpassed record of this century-old Company. tional Association of Insurance 
Agents, Dr. S. S. Huebner Testi- 
monial, Research Bureau Editorial 
Advisory Committee and _ Special 
Radio Projects. 


New ENGLAND MuTvaL Of last year’s special committees, 


. the following have been continued: 
Life Lwsurance Company of BOSTON Cooperation with the American Col- 

lege of Life Underwriters, General 
Georce Wittarp Smitn, President Agents and Managers, Life Insurance 
AS¥! Information and National Council 
Agencies in Major Cities from Coast to Coast Meetings, and the “On to St. Louis” 
group has become “On to Philadel 
phia.” President Zimmerman has re- 
~ > ica quested each committee chairman to 
* FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA — 1835 * draw up an outline of duties which 
will be presented to the special meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees in New 
York on December 13. 


proving invaluable in opening a wide variety of ‘‘stubborn doors. 


Plus Powerful Prestige! 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


“-'W O interesting changes stand out in a reshuffling of 
life insurance men well known in Manhattan. One 
of these takes John T. Haviland from his berth as a 
personal producer in the Philip B. Holmes agency, Con- 
necticut General, to that of supervisor in the Manuel 
Camps, Jr., agency, John Hancock. Mr. Haviland, who 
vill assist Mr. Camps in building the agency, is no 
novice in the art of building from scratch an effective 
agency organization, for he has an unusual record, par- 
‘ularly in the development of supervisors, general 
agents and managers. As a matter of fact, several out- 
anding general agents of today are products of the 
aviland technique and were trained under his personal 
pervision. The Camps agency, by the way, will find 
s expert coaching methods of invaluable assistance, 
nee the agency is less than two years old, having been 
yrganized on June 1, 1938. In the fifteen months of its 
istence, however, it has developed a group of twelve 
ill-time agents who entered the agency without pre- 
ous life insurance experience. Frank McCaffrey, who 
1as been with Mr. Camps since the opening of the 
agency, will continue as brokerage supervisor. 
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LSO of interest to Manhattan insurance people is the ap- 

pointment of William A. Conway as manager of the Louis 
A. Cerf, Jr., agency of the State Mutual Life at 90 John Street. 
Bringing with him to his new job a background of field and home 
office experience, Mr. Conway comes directly from the Fidelity 
Mutual in Philadelphia, where he has been general agent since 
November, 1933. His first life insurance contact was with the 
Massachusetts Mutual, as a clerk in the home office in Spring- 
field. Later he transferred to the home office of the Travelers, 
following which he became a personal producer for that com- 
pany in 1921 in New York City. Returning from the field, he 
became a member of the educational department of the Penn 
Mutual in Philadelphia and in that capacity was a director of 
field activities among Penn Mutual agencies on the Atlantic 
Coast. 

4a 


PEAKING of changes—Alexander White, formerly 

with the Bankers National Life, has been appointed 
by the Manhattan Life as general agent in Jersey City. 
A veteran of 22 years in the business, starting with the 
Travelers back in 1917, Mr. White introduced himself 
to the Jersey City life insurance fraternity with a house- 
warming in his new offices at 905 Bergen Avenue last 
Saturday. * * * And Leonora E. Olsen, who had been 
in charge of the New York City division of the Penn 
Mutual’s home office agency, will probably resume per- 
sonal production with the shift that associates her 
division directly with the Osborne Bethea agency of 
the Penn Mutual at 50 Church Street, New York. The 
Philadelphia agency will no longer maintain any divi- 
sion in New York. Miss Olsen, when she accepted man- 
agerial responsibilities in New York City, was one of 
the home office agency’s leading producers. 


VER in Newark, the Life Agency Supervisors’ Association of 
“Northern New Jersey will hold a dinner meeting on November 
2!, with President W. E. Davies calling the diners to order. Guest 
peaker will be M. R. Orr, Philadelphia general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. Mr. Orr is past president of the 
Philadelphia Assn. of Life Underwriters. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


Stephen Ireland, vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies of the State Mutual Life, has just announced 
the appointment, on November 1, of Robert H. Denny to 
the home office agency department as director of agencies. 

Mr. Denny, who has been general agent for the State 
Mutual in New York since 1936, first entered the life in- 
surance business as an agent 20 years ago, with L. A. 
Cerf, Sr., and in turn was advanced rapidly by Mr. Cerf 
to supervisor, educational director and district manager. 
In 1928 Mr. Denny was appointed agency manager of the 
Edgar T. Wells agency, National Life of Vermont, and 
later promoted to associate state general agent for that 
company at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The New York Life Insurance Co. recently announced 
that Don Parker, Nebraska manager for the company, has 
been transferred to Cleveland, Ohio. Hilliard Hughes, 
who has been with the company in Kansas City, will suc- 
ceed him in Omaha. 

Announcement of the election by the board of directors 
of C. H. Mathews as an assistant treasurer and William 
Watson and A. H. McAulay as assistant actuaries of the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. of Minneapolis 
was made recently by O. J. Arnold, president of the com- 
pany. 

Herbert Adam, assistant vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life, has been placed in charge of the mortgage 
and real estate activities of the company under supervision 
of Thomas Newhall, financial vice-president. 

R. P. Ingraham is manager of the new district office 
opened at Wichita Falls, Tex., by the Dallas branch of the 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident and the United Benefit 
Life, under Manager Ernest Hundahl. 

Carlyle Gee, manager of the Columbia, S. C., branch 
office of the Jefferson Standard Life, announces the ap- 
pointment of E. Davant Bostick, Jr., as supervisor. 

William R. Hemmings has been appointed production 
manager of the Home Life of New York for Connecticut. 


DEATHS 


Dr. Frederick G. Brathwaite, 71, associate medical di- 
rector of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, died of 
pneumonia at Stamford, Conn., on October 30. 

Gerald G. Hart, 38, secretary-treasurer of the Columbian 
Mutual Life of Memphis, Tenn., died there October 25. 

George P. Phillips, 68, of Memphis, Tenn., an agent of 
the Prudential of Newark for twenty years, died Oc- 
tober 25. 

Peter C. Burns, 53, branch manager at Saginaw, Mich., 
for the Manufacturers Life, died in Detroit. 

August H. Tetting, 52, for the past six years general 
agent of the Great Northern Life at Milwaukee, died in 
that city. 














The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 
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Joint Convention 
(Concluded from page 9) 


ment. The time for positive and joint 
action toward public relations has ar- 
rived, he contended, and the agency 
practices agreement is a force in that 
direction. Factors that influence the 
public favorably, when properly ex- 
plained, are 1, insurance supervision 
as exemplified by the various commis- 
sioners; 2, the work of the companies 
themselves; 3, the efforts of general 
agents and managers; and 4, the 
agency forces themselves. 

J. C. Behan, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, discussed 
the ways and means used to put over 
the Annual Message of Life Insurance 
and insisted that the committee, this 
year, with $10,000 less to spend (total 
expenditure, $120,000) had done a 
better job. As for the agent in the 
business, Mr. Behan wanted to know 
what the financial condition of the 
United States would have been if the 
work of the life insurance agent in 
the past 10 years had not made pos- 
sible a payment by the companies to- 
taling around twenty-nine billion dol- 
lars to the men and women of this 
country. As for agency officers—“It 
is our responsibility to stand on our 
hind legs and see to it that no harm 
is done to the American Agency Sys- 
tem.” 


Layman's Viewpoint 


The outsider on the Wednesday aft- 
ernoon program was G. H. Armstrong, 
manager of engineering for the In- 
ternational Business Machines Cor- 
poration, who detailed that organiza- 
tion’s methods of training salesmen. 
Important points in the training were 
the fact that the courses were based 
on ideas taken from the field; that 
courses are held at a central point; 
and that periodic examinations are 
given to judge progress and keep the 
training modernized. 

Seth C. H. Taylor, superintendent 
of agencies for the Sun Life of Can- 
ada, told the Agency Officers and Re- 
search Bureau of the methods used 
by his company to make sure of a 
consistent supply of managerial ma- 
terial. He described the company’s 
selection of men for managers’ posts 
and pointed to an initial two-year 
graded salary arrangement. Man- 
agers were encouraged, he said, to se- 
lect individuals from among those who 
were college graduates some years 
out of school, as well as new gradu- 
ates and the company’s intention is 
to have all managers attend its man- 
agers’ school at the expense of the 
Sun Life. The effort so far, said Mr. 
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Taylor, has produced a definite plan 
of life insurance distribution; a con- 
tinuity of purpose, method and pro- 
cedure; and a system of developing 
managerial effectives. 

The final day of the joint LISRB 
and the ALAO not only heard O. J. 
Arnold, president of the Northwest- 
ern National Life, describe his now- 
famous commission arrangement for 
rewarding agents on the basis of per- 
sistent and profitable business (fully 
detailed in Surviews, page 10); but 
found a wealth of agency production 
ideas in the modus operandi of com- 
panies which have worked out meth- 
ods of cooperating with their own 
managers and agents to further prog- 
ress. J. A. Hawkins, vice-president 
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PCIS EIPM—QBSAF 


A PERFECT CIRCLE of IN- 
SURANCE SERVICES plus EF- 
FICIENT, INTERESTED, 
PROGRESSIVE MANAGE.- 
MENT leads to QUALITY 
BUSINESS and a SATISFIED 
AGENCY FORCE. 


This is the equation that Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life has 
used in reaching its present 
dominant position among life 
insurance companies in the West. 

Its Perfect Circle of Insur- 
ance Services includes everything 
needed for complete personal 
protection. 

Life Insurance in all its forms, 
Annuities, Investment Bonds, 
Juvenile, Accident and Health, 
Medical Reimbursement, Hos- 
pitalization, Disability Income, 
Group Life and Accident and 
Health, Salary Allotment, and 
Triple Indemnity. 

Its management strives to be 
“ahead of the field” in lending 
every assistance possible to 
Agents with new, tested, stream- 
lined selling tools, outstanding 
training courses, close supervi- 
sion and friendly, human under- 
standing of the Agent’s prob- 
lems and needs. 

These factors, coupled with a 
rapidly expanding organization 
built on a foundation of more 
than 25 years of service in the 
West, offer unlimited opportuni- 
ties for the personal producer 
and for the man pointing toward 
Agency building and supervision. 

For more information write: 

Agency Department 
California 
WeStern 
Stites 
Life’ 
Insurancl Company 


HOME OFFICE SACRAMENTO 








and manager of agencies for the Mid- 
land Mutual Life, pointed out that his 
company makes a practice of turning 
down cases which have inherent laps: 
factors. Agents of the company ar 
penalized on their termination ratio. 
Indicative of the success of the move 
ment is the conclusion that in 193: 
(to date of the meeting) preventabk 
terminations were only 4.5 per cent 
as against 5.1 per cent in 1938. H: 
also described the company’s plan oi 
direct-by-mail prospect letters and 
stated that the company figured that 
about $100 of new paid business come: 
in for each letter. Continuing neces 
sity of having agents cling to th« 
“app-a-week” theory of canvassing 
was stressed by Mr. Hawkins, wh: 
recited the scale of payments not only 
to new agents but to those who are 
persistent in their production efforts 


Production Plan 


Chester O. Fischer, vice-president 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
described the plan put into force in 
November of 1936 by his company— 
a plan which stepped up the work of 
the agents and resulted in better pro- 
duction on a more advantageous basis 
Part of the plan involved the coopera- 
tion of the field men themselves and 
the general agents were called in for 
consultation. Asked what problems 
were to the fore, the general agenis 
responded that the three vital points 
from the standpoint of their men were 
1, prospecting; 2, organization and 
time control; and 3, personal finance 
difficulties. 

B. N. Woodson, consultant of the 
Research Bureau, took the case of a 
hypothetical agency executive and led 
that character through a review of 
his business, his methods and his con- 
jectures. His conclusions were that 
today’s agency man must look for- 
ward, must know the type of men he 
has, must be able to motivate them 
and must know the cost of production, 
as well as working in harmony with 
the other departments of the particu- 
lar company. 

Factors in agency management 
were discussed by Henry E. Niles, 
management consultant for the Re- 
search Bureau and the joint meeting 
of the Bureau and Agency Officers 
concluded with the summary made by 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., man- 
ager of the bureau. In that summary 
Mr. Holeombe pointed out that the 
agency production phase of the life 
insurance business has been equipped 
with better tools than ever for its 
purposes. It is now up to the execu- 
tives to use those tools effectively. 

















THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


EEN and heard at the Bureau and Life Agency Officers’ 

sessions in Chicago last week: Karl Korrady, vice-pres- 
ident of the Illinois Bankers Life at Monmouth, is the 
proud grandfather of twin girls. ... 0. J. Arnold, president 
of the Northwestern National Life, did a fine job of ex- 
plaining his new compensation plan for agents, based on 
persistency and directly rewarding the agent for that 
desirable factor. At conclusion of his remarks, one com- 
mentator sprang a surprise questionnaire of several typed 
sheets on “O. J.” Always suave, the Northwestern Na- 
tional president agreed to do any personal explaining 
needed to make all features of the plan obvious to the said 
commentator, but then he came back with: “If the plan 
were as complicated as the questions asked, we would have 
thrown it out of the window in the first place!” ... The 
redoubtable Joe Behan (if you need to be told his post 
and company connection you have been in the business 
such a short time that I can’t be annoyed!) giving his own 
version of some of the New Deal lads at Washington: 
“Trained nuts encouraging confusion!” ... One hundred 
per cent agreement with Charles T. Davies, retired 
hosiery manufacturer of Wyomissing, Penna. (who has a 
mere $1,000,000 of paid-for life insurance in force) when 
he said that having the second $500,000 of life insurance 
paid for was “A wonderful feeling.” And then some!.. . 


* * 


OW that man W. M. Dewey, president of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel does it, even I can’t figure out! 
He calls insurance company men by their first names as 
readily as some of us scriveners do. He even called me 
“Gene” straight off and asked where my horse was— 
having seen me in riding togs some four months before! 
Also this, Bill Dewey knows nearly as many stories as Joe 
Behan does! ... Alec Patterson, vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life, catching eggs and bacon for breakfast and 
discussing agency commissions at the same time! (There’s 
one for you, Alec!) ... By the way, Alec Patterson and 
Paul Clark, vice-president of the John Hancock, have at 
least two things in common: they are plenty tops when it 
comes to agency-production background—and they have 
personalities and appearances that are the joy of the fair 
sex and the envy (and inspiration) of thousands of agents. 
...d. DeWitt Mills, agency vice-president of the Central 
States Life at St. Louis, appearing on the scene with his 
usual cherubic expression and Beau Brummell turnout. 
DeWitt, impeccable, sincere and as real as hominy and 
grits, is the reason for the remarkable loyalty of the agen- 
cy forces of the Central States! 
a ~~ * 
ICK BOISSARD, vice-president of the National 
Guardian Life (with Mrs. Boissard) doing figure- 
skating on ice every morning in Chicago following per- 
sonal attendance at all sessions—curricular and extra- 
curricular! Some day I hope to get those two behind a 
pair of pheasant dogs, just to reinstate my personal ego! 
... Charlie King of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau (and the 
very attractive Mrs. Charlie) tossing a party intime that 
only added to their already-wide circle of friends and 
admirers. . . . The splendid way in which Dr. Claude 
Benner, vice-president of the Continental American, stayed 
“on the job” when he was scheduled to speak, despite the 
fact that he had recently suffered a severe attack of flu 
and had to “carry on” from a seated position for a time. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


L. G. Purmort, vice-president and treasurer of the Gen- 
eral Mutual Life of Van Wert, Ohio, established in 1930, 
which was taken over on a purchase arrangement by the 
Central Life Assurance Society (Mutual) of Des Moines, 
Iowa, last summer, has notified stockholders of General 
Mutual that bonds held by the Ohio insurance department 
for the company have been released. Mr. Purmort also 
notified stockholders that they are to receive a first pay- 
ment of $200 per share for their stock and that a second 
and final payment, around $7 a share, will be made about 
August 1, 1940. 

Fifty years ago the John Hancock Mutual Life entered 
the middle western field by opening an industrial weekly 
debit office at Chicago. The Golden Jubilee of that occa- 
sion will be celebrated at Chicago on Nov. 15, when more 
than 700 of the company’s agents, managers and assistant 
managers will attend a dinner at the Stevens Hotel. Special 
guests will include President Guy W. Cox, Vice-President 
Paul F. Clark and Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
James W. Messenger. The dinner will be held as a climax 
to a fifty-day “Golden Jubilee Effort” drive, in which all 
the 54 Middle West offices are engaged in a drive for $25,- 
000,000 worth of new ordinary business. A sales congress 
is planned for the day following. 

Announcement of its new Salary Savings and Monthly 
Premium plans, and a field-tested pre-approach program, 
featured the eight regional meetings held by the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Co. during the past six 
weeks. Eight hundred leading fieldmen and their wives 
assembled at outstanding convention spots throughout the 
country to meet and exchange ideas with fellow leaders 
and members of the home office staff. . 

A new Lincoln book describing Thanksgiving Day and 
Abraham Lincoln’s original Thanksgiving Day proclama- 
tion is being published by the Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Co. and will be available for distribution soon. It 
is entitled “Little Known Facts about Thanksgiving and 
Lincoln’s Proclamation.” Dr. L. A. Warren, director of 
the company’s Lincoln Museum, is editor. 

The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. has adopted a War 
Clause which is being attached to every policy issued on 
and after October 1, 1939, on the lives of foreign-born ap- 
plicants ages 50 and under who have not received their 
final naturalization papers from the United States, and on 
the lives of all applicants who, although native-born or 
naturalized American citizens, are likely to travel or reside 
outside the continental limits of the United States and 
Canada. 

Raymond D. Shepard, vice-president of the Bankers Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. of Montclair, N. J., has been 
elected vice-president of the Chamber of Commerce & 
Civics of Greater Montclair. Mr. Shepard is also a mem- 
ber of the Board of Adjustment of the Town of Mont- 
clair. 























Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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J. N. Warfield, Pres. T. 2. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Fiele 
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GROWTH 





The growth of the Monumental Life Insurance Company has been 
consistent and we are proud that through our methods and man- 
agement we have been able to assist in the development and 
growth of many of our representatives. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office — Baltimore, Md. 
81 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT 
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CCQ it is our objective to provide our field 
representatives with all necessary tools, 


tangible and intangible, with which suc- 





| cess is achieved in insurance selling.99 
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WALTER W. HEAD, President 
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You can’t do TODAY’S insurance selling with YESTER- 
DAY’S tools and be successful. 

Today, your insurance portfolio must contain complete 
multiple line coverage — coverage geared to, and synchro- 
nized with, current economic and social trends. 

General American Life, with its Multiple Lines, gives 
the public the coverage it wants. Fitting examples are the 
two most recent additions to our sales kit: 










* The Progressive Hospital, Nurse and Sur- 
gical Expense Health Policy for individuals. 






* Employee and Dependents Group Hospital- 
ization and Surgical Procedure Benefits 






Insurance for employee groups. 





Just two reasons (and there are plenty of others) why 
General American Life agents and agencies are forging 
ahead. 

Get all the facts about General American Life . . . its 
*Multiple Line Coverage...its kit of insurance selling 
tools. 









GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 













*MULTIPLE LINE COVERAGE: Participating « Non-Participating « Salary 
Savings « Juvenile ¢ Sub-Standard « Annuities « Commercial Accident and 
Health and Hospitalization « Group Life « Wholesale Insurance « Group Acci- } 
dent and Sickness ¢ Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment ¢ Employee 
and Dependents Group Hospitalization with Surgical Procedure Benefits 
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Agents’ Relations 


With Trust Men 


Better service and better advice 
will be available for American inves- 
tors if life underwriters and trust 
men continue the present trend to co- 
operate to the best of their abilities, 
Charles J. Zimmerman, president of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, told the meeting of the 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference in 
Chicago last week. 

After outlining present efforts be- 
ing made by committees of agents 
and trust men to “bring to the two 
groups an interchange of ideas and 
ideals,” Mr. Zimmerman examined the 
mushroom growth of cooperative ef- 
forts in the ’20s and its subsequent 
failure. The latter was caused, he 
said, because “our expectations of its 
benefits were too great, our objectives 
were in many cases diametrically op- 
posed.” 

He showed how conflicting interests 
had been eliminated in recent years 
by consultation, and how cooperative 
action had allowed the two services 
to supplement each other, rather than 
conflict. , 

“The life underwriter,” he said, 
“recognizes that the corporate trustee 
can best serve the public in those 
cases where other than a simple set- 
tlement of life insurance proceeds is 
required, in those cases where exer- 
cise or judgment is desirable, in those 
cases where an intimate knowledge of 
the beneficiary is necessary, and in 
all cases where discretionary power 
must be exercised. In these fields I 
see the greatest opportunity for trust 
companies to be of service to the 
American public. There is an increas- 
ing need for personal judgment and 
specialized ability in the management 
of estates. The increasing rapidity 
of change has brought this need into 
the limelight.” 

Another field of specific opportunity 
for corporate trustees is the smaller 
investor owning the smaller estate, 
he declared. The recent restrictions 
in the benefits which life insurance 
companies offer under the options of 
settlement have opened this field to 
the trust man, he stated. 


Institute Meeting 


The Institute of Life Insurance will 
hold its first annual meeting on Wed- 
nesday, December 13, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City, ac- 
cording to announcement by Holgar 
J. Johnson, president of the Institute. 
This will be the first meeting of the 
Institute’s full membership since it 
was organized last January. 


















BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HE passage last week of the revised neutrality law, 
followed by President Roosevelt’s proclamations imple- 
menting it, has removed certain doubts and created 
others. The lifting of the embargo had already been 
anticipated and aroused little excitement in business 
circles; the aircraft industry is about the only one 
directly affected. The main new problems have to do 
with the future of American shipping, in view of the 
sudden exclusion of more than sixty American vessels 
from the “combat areas.” The United States Maritime 
Commission met last Monday to consider measures which 
might “cushion” that withdrawal of shipping, approving 
the transfer of eight United States Lines’ ships to 
registry under the Repuhlic of Panama. 
* * * 
EANWHILE the business recovery is at least 
maintained if not accelerated. Steel production, 
it 93 per cent of capacity, is higher than at any time 
since August, 1929, when indeed the capacity was mar- 
kedly lower. Railway freight loadings last week were 
arger than for any corresponding week since 1930. De- 
velopments abroad, such as Mussolini’s shake-up of the 
Italian government personnel and Molotov’s imperialistic 
speech to the Supreme Soviet in Moscow, were observed 
here with approximately 99 per cent calmness. Business 
circles here are waiting for Britain and France to work 
out their financing programs for imports from this coun- 
try made possible by the revised neutrality legislation. 
* * * 
Y the time this issue of The Spectator appears, its 
readers will know what action California and Ohio 
took last Tuesday on, respectively, “$30 every Thursday”’ 
and “$50 over 60.” If the vote is for, life insurance 
agents can say: “Just see how anxious people are for 
security in old age—now about that retirement plan I 
was proposing—” If the vote is against, then: “You see 
people realize that insurance is the only really safe way 
to provide for old age—” 


* * * 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended October 28 and November 4, 1939, according 
to the New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 

Oct. 28 Nov. 4 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials . 144.34 144.03 143.95 143.81 


of. merece 26.28 26.38 26.33 25.78 

100 stocks ..... 108.93 108.74 108.67 108.40 

30 bonds ..... 87.93 88.20 88.18 88.27 
* * * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States ad- 
vanced one point to 93 per cent of capacity last week, 
The Iron Age estimates. First-quarter steel prices had 
net yet been announced last week, but orders for de- 
livery in that period kept rolling in. 
* * ok 
OTTON futures gained 6 to 10 points last week with 
trading quiet. Similar Western-Front conditions 
prevailed in the grain market; wheat prices closed 5 to 
% cent higher last week on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
and corn and oats likewise made fractional advances, 
while rye prices closed fractionally lower. 


BONDS AND 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
12.6% BONDS AND 
POLICY LOANS "ie 27% 
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5 WOTES 
Bo! POLICY LOANS 
26.6% PREMIUM 
WOTES 
Cash b other hast 4.67 ~~ _ 17.5% 





JUDICIAL 


Federal Judge Edward J. Moinet at Detroit recently 
denied the petition of a stockholder of the American Life 
of Detroit, for a Federal receivership. The petition, filed 
by Samuel Winkelman of Wausau, Wis., charged that the 
financial condition of the company was becoming steadily 
worse. Judge Moinet ruled that the Ingham County Circuit 
Court, where the company was placed in receivership in 
1938, had prior jurisdiction. 

The suit filed by Robert O’Brien of Columbus, Ohio, in 
the Franklin County courts to recover $72,000 in insurance 
on the life of the late J. O. Mills, restaurant proprietor, has 
been transferred from the State to the Federal courts be- 
cause the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. is res- 
ident in Milwaukee and Miss Gladys Leeper, manager 
of the Mills’ restaurant in Cincinnati, beneficiary in the 
policies, is a resident of Lima, IIl. 


DIVIDENDS 


The fourth quarterly dividend of 30 cents a share on 
the stock of the Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., was paid November 1 to stockholders of record of 
October 26. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Burton T. Bush, Inc. (Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc.), chemi- 
cal manufacturer of Delawanna, N.J., has taken group life 
insurance on the Prudential Insurance Co. of Newark 
covering 108 employees for a total of 93,000. 
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J. M. Keplar, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, will shortly celebrate his twentieth 
year as a Bankers/ifeman, his third as 
Agency Manager for Southern Michigan. 
In 17 years as a salesman, “Jim” made 
a record to match the best of them, hence 
his frequent discourses to men in his 
Agency carry the weight of successful 
experience. Example: ‘The best advice 
ever given to me in the life insurance 
business,” “Jim’’ told his men the other 
day, “came the day I signed my con- 
tract and my manager said: 


‘Jim, people really want pro- 
tection, so make your story short 
and sweet and tell it to a lot of 
people.’ 


—BLC— 


Bankers/ife gets a free publicity ride 
in current advertising of the Frick Com- 
pany, Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, manu- 
facturers of air conditioning equipment. 
Frick ads in Time, Business Week, and 
other publications, picture prominently 
the new Bankers/ife building, describe 
briefly the type of Frick air conditioning 
equipment being installed therein. 


—BLC— 


From the “Lost and Found” column in 
the Wichita, Kansas, Eagle: 





Lost—Black Bankers Life pocket 
memo-note book, Sunday, in or 
near Sedgwick County Law Li- 
brary. Phone 2-9263. J. R. Leigh. 





—BLC— 


Bankers/ifemen in many localities are 
“breaking into print” in their local news- 
papers with an interview on war's effect 
on existing life insurance policies. Sug- 
gested interview was printed recently in 
Bankers//fe’s Onward for just such use 
by the Company's alert salesmen. 


—BLC— 


BANKERS LIFE 
PFctablisked 9 COMPANY 
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Jones Dallas Manager 


For Republic National . 


The Republic National Life of Dal- 
las, Texas, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Bert J. Jones as Dallas 
agency manager for the company. 
Mr. Jones is well known in Dallas 
and the surrounding territory, having 
been engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness for over 18 years. He was for- 
merly vice-president and agency di- 
rector of the Great National Life 





Bert J. Jones 


of Dallas and later with the O. Sam 
Cummings Agency of Kansas City 
Life as Dallas City Agency Manager. 
His headquarters are in the home 
office building. 


Vash Young to Address 
New York City Assn. 


Vash Young, outstanding life insur- 
ance producer and philosopher, and 
John D. Howell of the J. Elliott Hall 
Agency of the Penn Mutual Life, will 
be the speakers at the monthly din- 
ner meeting of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of the City of New York 
on November 16, at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. 

The following additional committee 
chairmen have been appointed: Co- 
operation with C. L. U., C. Lamont 
Post; co-operation with supervisors, 
Paul E. Orr, Jr., Guardian Life; co- 
operation with women underwriters, 
Bertha M. Loheed, Fidelity Mutual; 
educational, Charles E. Brewer and 
Carl E. Haas, Mutual Benefit Life; 
public information, James Elton 
Bragg, Guardian Life, and reception 
of guests and new members, John M. 
Fraser, Connecticut Mutual, and 





Beatrice Jones, Equitable Society. 


Surviews 
(Concluded from page 11) 


“Thus the plan steadily and surely 
works to bring about a correct reia- 
tionship between our profits from re- 
newal premiums on any block of busi- 
ness he produces and the total com- 
pensation—first year and renewal— 
we pay for that business. 

“This ability to control our total 
outlay strictly in accordance with the 
volume of renewal business we receive 
and the effort put forth by the agent 
is to my mind one of the most impor- 
tant features of the plan. The old 
compensation scheme lends itself all 
too readily to heavy first year com- 
mission expense with little or no defi- 
nite control over the return we receive 
from that expenditure. Indeed, we 
cannot even prevent additional com- 
mission payments at 5 per cent on 
whatever business remains, even 
though the bulk of the original busi- 
ness may have lapsed at great loss to 
us. Good business demands that we 
have our compensation so controlled 
that we assure ourselves of an ade- 
quate dollar return from every dollar 
paid in agents’ compensation. 


Other Changes Introduced 


“T have attempted to limit myself 
only to the essentials of our plan and 
the four most important underlying 
principles as I see them. In setting up 
the new form of compensation, how- 
ever, we took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to introduce certain other de- 
sirable changes. 

“For instance, by paying renewal 
commissions in equal monthly instal- 
ments we provide a basic income for 
our agent; and by tying our renewal 
commissions to thousands of business 
renewing instead of to premiums 
(which could have been used equally 
well), we have assured equal service 
to all our business. Both these moves, 
moreover, greatly simplify our agency 
accounting. The plan also aids both 
the company and the general agent in 
the problem of financing agents and 
points a way to at least partial solu- 
tion of the problem of the new man. 

“We believe the plan meets the ba- 
sic requirements or needs of our com- 
pensation problem because (1) it 
gears our compensation to our way of 
making money, (2) it pays the agent 
at a higher rate as he does a more 
profitable job, (3) it eliminates re- 
wards which do not represent real ef- 
fort on the agent’s part or real profit 
to us, and (4) it so controls our total 
compensation outlay as to relate it 
constantly to the persistency of the 
agent’s business and hence to our re- 
newal premium profit.” 





Mi: 








WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


T’S a long while since I have heard any one mention the 
name John Dryden in conversation. Unless you are 
more of an oldster than I am you did not know the man 
whose name was synonymous with the Prudential in an 
irlier day. In fact he was the Prudential. He was widely 
nown for a variety of things, not the least of which was 
is office ceilings. Back in the last quarter of the last 
ntury executives had a weakness for sumptuous and 
vish offices and John Dryden, outstanding for a number 
‘ things in insurance, had a golden office ceiling that was 
tie talk of insurance men everywhere. 


—— « 


— « 


f) URELY by accident last week I came across an octo- 
genarian up in New York State who mentioned John 
TDryden and it developed that he was one of the workmen 
who had installed the famous ceiling. Had some of the 
screws that held it up, he said, still at home. Clear of 
mind, he gave me some first-hand news. He is still a 
Prudential policyholder and says that John Dryden “was 
one of the finest gentlemen that ever lived.” 


® 
WAS in Buffalo while the auctioneers were disposing of 


the Pierce Arrow plant and materials. Only buyers were 
those representing either the Chinese or Japanese gov- 


ernments. They were active in outbidding each other for 
the machinery that was due to become scrap meta] and 
later cannon food. One imperturbable chap who had for- 
merly worked in the factory stood near me and as the 
auction was closing turned and remarked: “I always felt 
that was a phoney war over there but I never thought the 
Japs and Chinks would be throwing Pierce Arrows at each 
other.” 
s 


PEAKING of the war, I was at the G.E. plant in Sche- 

nectady later in the week. Whereas, formerly I found 
my way around unmolested, this time it was necessary to 
get a pass and to accept the unneeded services of a guide. 
“Please,” said the guide, “put that pass in your hat. The 
fellow you are going to see is very particular.” So, look- 
ing like the old time drummers who wore a railroad ticket 
in their hat band, I made my calls. 


DID meet a man in charge of a savings bank life insur- 

ance program. That’s the one that began this year 
in New York. As I understand it, there are seven banks 
licensed in New York State. Most of the selling is con- 
fined to two large banks and the others share when 
amounts exceed $1,000. It seems, according to the man I 
talked with, that “Muddom” will have to take the blame 
for the inability of some banks to work through employers. 
“Muddom” is Gen. Johnson’s name for the Secretary of 
Labor and I am told that many New York employers are 
so afraid of her that they will not let the “explainers” 
from the savings bank insurance system enter their plants 
because it might be construed as coercion. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 


Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
Ending Invest- 
Loans Oct. 6 ment 
On Farm Property .....-esseeeeecees $490,159 8.58 
On Dwellings ~~ Business Property... 2,153,698 37.69 
WRN cccecccdscccceccsecesesesucces : $2,643,857 : 46.27 
Railroad Securities 
DEN o.sénwdbebnes osccecceasiavess ‘ $224,818 3.93 
DEE skaceéetndencensseenetsvcmseseee. ~~ senees a a 
Dated ccccccccccccccccoscescscsooss $224,818 3.93 
Public Utility Securities 
DOMED ccccccccscccceccesecctccsnesesce $1,991,294 34.85 
DEE cénksccocenvevoceesseeseusanessess atenxas er 
ere errr rrr rrr. Tr te $1,991,294 34.85 
Go ey = Securities 
S. Government Bonds ............+ eee 
Canadian BME ccccccocscccccecesese® tose 
Bonds of Other Foreign “Governments. . eeeees cece 
State, County, Municipal .............. $835,895 14.63 
GE db.bnneednn cee inden eneaveneee $835, 895 14.63 
Miscellaneous Securities 
DOME 00605505000 cesec en Sonesnccesanes $5,000 .09 
SOD se cevecncscveccocceesecopenepeeene 13,350 -23 
WE 6 '8'0K 0k 050000060 aeneseeesee $18,350 32 
Fecapitulation 
DEE Seuncses a tesnesenseubonaasbecwe $3,057,007 53.50 
I leech a ae ovsdtwewsnvebesens 13,350 .23 
LEE Sucwasdatcccotena abs eanaeatunen 2,643,857 46.27 
.. ae ree $5,714,214 100. 00 





Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 























Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to 

Week Total Week Total Week Total 

Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Oct. 13 ment Oct. 20 ment Oct. 27 ment 
$299,714 9.28 $552,455 18.99 $1,050,302 5.65 
1,867,982 57.87 1,618,178 55.61 2,986,306 16.06 
$2,167,696 67.15 $2,170,633 74.60 $4,036,608 21.71 
$8,288 .26 $65,210 2.24 $2,699,052 14.52 
$8,288 26 $65,210 2.24 $2,699,052 14.52 
$577,243 17.88 $365,137 12.55 $10,957,075 58.94 
33,000 — #8&=  areses ——- mens eeu 
$610,243 18.90 $365,137 12.55 $10,957,075 58.94 
cntewe e onntie $450,000 2.42 
$441,961 13.69 $299,296 10.29 427,924 2.30 
$441,961 18.69 $299,296 10.29 $877,924 4.72 
anal peo $9,343 "32 $19,345 “ii 
deed - $9,343 32 $19,345 at 
$1,027,492 31.88 $729,643 25.08 $14,534,051 78.18 
33,000 1.02 9,343 32 19,345 -ll 
2,167,696 67.15 2,170,633 74.60 4,036,608 21.71 
"$3,228,188 100.00 $2,909,619 100.00 $18,590,004 100.00 
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General Business Trends 


ITH business activity in 

this country surging for- 
ward to new highs and with busi- 
ness forecasts being quite defi- 
nite that the rise will continue 
for a while yet, it may not be 
amiss to remember (much as hu- 
man optimism may dislike it) 
that the ground for true econom- 
ic improvement is very small, in- 
deed. The technical position may 
be all right, and the indicators 
may be fine, and the barometers 
of business may make swell read- 
ing—but none of these touch the 
intrinsic forces which advance or 
break the movement of recovery. 
For when all the technical fac- 
tors are removed, the inventories 
and the Federal Reserve Board 
member bank reports, the raw 
materials and goods in stock, de- 
mand deposits and a couple of 
hundred other indicators and 
quick movers, what remains is 
the simple but the most basic fac- 
tor of human fear and human 
confidence. And this basic factor 
is not originally influenced by 
the raw materials and the de- 
mand deposits but rather by la- 
bor and government issues and 
by the whole dramatic picture of 
a nation living and active and 
rising and falling. 

This is the one thing that 
seems to be utterly wrong with 
the forecasting business: that it 
judges the future, and the near 
future at that, by the trends of 
the present which, in reality, is 
already the recent past. Today’s 
prices originated in something 
which happened yesterday or the 
day before, or even months ago 
(since many of the most basic 
data are not available for 


With The Editors 


months). So it happens that some 
new development, some unex- 
pected event (and ne wevents are 
invariably unexpected because 
the yhappen in ever a different 
form) smashes the careful work 
of the forecasters to smithereens. 
As long as our analysts and fore- 
casters are unwilling to extend 
their charts and graphs and 
tables to the domain of human 
emotions, of fear and of hope, 
they will not be any closer to the 
origin of business trends than is 
the Union Leaguer to F.D.R. 


The Budget 


N the conservative side of 

the political fence it has 
been counselled that now is the 
time to balance the budget. The 
argument runs that the deficit is 
piling up in its accustomed fash- 
ion. But the prospect, be it ever 
so remote, of war for the United 
States makes it imperative that 
the government put its finances 
straight. 

Generally speaking, balanced 
budgets occur in a balanced eco- 
nomic situation where the even 
flow of income and outgo is not 
sharply interrupted by an emer- 
gency. However, when an emer- 
gency occurs, it will usually be 
found impossible to balance the 
budget. If this principle is true, 
than there is little sense in talk- 
ing about a balanced budget at a 
time like the present when an 
actual emergency exists. Its 
name is National Defense. The 
defense problems of the United 
States are so important and so 
pressing that the question of how 
they can be financed becomes 
secondary to the emergency need. 









War Profit Prospects 


HE prophets of prosperity are 

still busy on the European 
front. The Senate’s repeal of the 
arms embargo has stimulated 
expectation of war profits, and 
just as the Allies are waiting 
day in and day out for the Gen- 
man troops and tanks to drive 
across the Saar Valley in end- 
less waves, so the American busi- 
ness men appear to have been 
waiting for the golden age. 

It is to be regretted, however, 
that the greater and saner gains 
and possibilities of this war 
should be strangely neglected. 
There is South America from 
whose big cities, rich mines, and 
fertile fields the German, the 
French and British salesmen 
have all but vanished. There is a 
tremendous demand for goods 
which cannot now be supplied by 
any of the belligerents. The 
United States is offered a monop- 
oly—but is it ready to take ad- 
vantage of it? Does it have 
trained salesmen who know 
South - American psychology? 
Does it have the goods ready to 
ship down south? Is American 
industry willing to rearrange its 
production schedules in order to 
take care of the pressing needs 
of Latin American customers? 
Are American bankers and finan- 
ciers ready to extend credit facil- 
ities? Are American newspapers, 
magazines, broadcasting stations, 
news commentators anxious to 
call the attention of their audi- 
ences to the rare opportunity 
that is offered in the markets of 
South America? The war in 
Europe may be more sensation- 
al; but South America will prove 
by far more profitable. 
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